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SCENES AND STORIES OF VILLAGE LIFE, 
BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 

THE MILLER'S FAMILY OF SHADINGBROOK. 
{THEE is not a sweeter spot in England than the 
pastoral valley in which the mill of Shadingbrook is 
situated. It derives its picturesque name from the 
deur rapid little stream, which, fringed with drooping 
willows, cuts its rippling way through the emerald sod 
of these lovely lowland meadows, and forms the boun- 
dary of the miller’s garden. As for that garden, with 
its velvet bleaching-green, its blooming parterres, and 
bowing fruit-trees, white with a snow of blossoms, or 
bending under their rich autumnal lading, it looked 
like a gay fertile island rising amidst a sea of verdure, 

Many a rustic sportsman, or more sprucely attired 
angler from the adjacent market-town, might be seen 
on fine summer evenings loitering with rod and line 
on the banks of this pleasant stream—some in reality 
engaged in the fascinating but cruel amusement of 
beguiling the shining tenants of the brook from their 
native element, but far greater numbers sought these 
sylvan shades in the hope of obtaining an occasional 
glimpse of the miller’s pretty daughter, Flora May- 
field, who might sometimes be seen tending her garden 
flowers, gathering fruit, feeding her poultry on the 
lawn, or assisting her elder sister Lydia in spreading 
the snowy linen on the bleaching-green, or withdraw- 
ing it, when dried, from the lines, or the close-clipped 
hawthorn hedgerow that enclosed the garden on either 
side. 

Flora Mayfield, who was the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, was fully aware of the admiration she ex- 
cited, and failed not to place the appearance of every 
angler on the banks of the adjacent stream to the at- 
traction of her personal charms, apprehending no rival 
in her sister, the plain and unpretending Lydia. 

Lydia was, however, endued with qualities which, 
in the eyes of the few who look deeper than the bright 
tints of lip or cheek, might have been considered of 
more value than the fair externals of which the lovely 
Flora could boast. Lydia had been educated by a 
wise and virtuous aunt, who occupied a respectable 
place in society in a populous town; and without seek- 
ing to acquire those frivolous accomplishments which 
she rightly judged would be out of place in a person 
in her station, she had laboured to strengthen and im- 
prove her mind by the attainment of useful know- 
ledge, and a judicious course of reading. On the 
death of this relative, Lydia returned to the mill to 
take charge of her father’s house, to keep his books, 
and to perform the difficult part of a friend and mo- 
nitor to her pretty volatile sister, who had been sadly 
spoiled by both her parents; and since the decease of 
her mother, she had been almost wholly emancipated 
from those restraints which, at her age, and with her 
peculiar inclinations, were so essentially necessary. 
Flora was vain, self-willed, petulant, and ambitious, 
and Lydia had of course an arduous task in repressing 
her natural disposition to levity and coquetry; yet 
her influence was so gently and judiciously interposed, 
that it was not wholly without effect. 

“T know not how it is,” would Flora observe, 
“that Lydia always contrives to carry her point with 
me. She is perpetually opposing my inclinations, and 
yet she makes me love her whether I will or not. I 
have often been very cross to Lydia, and said very 
offensive things to her, yet she has never in any in- 
stance answered me harshly, or complained to my 
father of me, Sometimes I wish I were as wise and 
00d as my sister Lydia; but then, Lydia, with all 
her amiable qualities, will be an old maid, for she is 
nearly five-and-twenty years old, and has never had 
® single lover in all her life, while [ have had more 
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than I can reckon ; so I suppose men like silly people 
best.’’ 

Reasoning thus, Flora was not very likely to im- 
prove in wisdom, so she continued to bestow her whole 
time and attention on the adornment of her person, to 
coquet with the young farmers who brought their 
corn to her father’s mill, and to play at bo-peep from 
among the garden bowers whenever she saw an angler 
take his stand on the banks of the neighbouring stream, 
till the village matronage began to shake their heads, 
and to prophesy that no sensible man would ever seek 
Flora Mayfield for a wife. Sensible men, however, 
are not always wise when beauty is in the case, and 
the little world of Shadingbrook knew not how to 
credit the report which soon after transpired, that Edwin 
Elmer, the curate of the village, was added to the list 
of Flora Mayfield’s conquests, Yet such was the fact. 
Edwin Elmer, a gentleman's son, a man of learning 
and refinement too, was actually wooing the light- 
minded Flora for his wife. Had it been Lydia, the 
circumstance of his overlooking the difference of their 
station in society would have excited little surprise, 
because her character and pursuits were so congenial 
to his own, and he had evidently taken much pleasure 
in her conversation, and was accustomed to mention 
her in terms of the highest commendation. Was it 
possible that he could prefer her pretty silly sister to 
her? It was to no purpose that sage proverbs were 
quoted on the occasion, and the blind god’s archery 
was arraigned by those who considered themselves 
better qualified to choose a helpmate for the accom- 
plished curate of Shadingbrook than he was himself, 
Edwin Elmer was desperately in love with the fairest 
flower of his flock, and the very discrepancies of their 
characters appeared to strengthen his passion, which, 
to the additional wonder of the village worthies, was 
reciprocal, 

The heart of the young beauty was, for the first 
time, touched, and the natural effect of her regard for 
Edwin Elmer was a conviction of her mental infe- 
riority and unfitness to become the companion of an 
intellectual partner. She began to grow serious and 
reflective. The nature of the things which she had 
heretofore despised and lightly regarded, impressed 
itself on her mind, and she voluntarily applied to her 
sister for that counsel and instruction which she had 
formerly rejected with scorn; while Lydia, rejoicing 
in the change in her sister’s manners, and the prospect 
of the happy union that awaited her, redoubled all 
her efforts for her improvement. 

Matters were in this auspicious position, the course 
of true love, as if on purpose to contradict the old 
adage, running smooth as a summer stream, when the 
lord of the manor died ; and having no son, the hall 
and demesne of Shadingbrook were inherited by a 
distant relation of his, a rich specimen of the old Eng- 
lish squirearchy, to whose now exploded manners, 
customs, and dress, he adhered with a sturdy pertina- 
city, which had obtained for him the cognomen of 
Squire Western junior, Sound and sturdy as heart of 
oak, and as unbending too, he would not have con- 
cealed an opinion or sacrificed a prejudice, to have 
pleased the king, though king and constitution was a 
part of his theology. 

Now, this rough diamond, instead of being, as some 
of my readers may have imagined, a queer-looking 
“ Old Squaretoes,” on the shady side of fifty, was a 
handsome bachelor of six-and-thirty, a great admirer 
of beauty, and very much in want of a wife to hold 
his house in order; but, then, Celebs himself could 
not have been more particular in his choice of a help- 
mate than Squire Morewood. He cherished a most 
unqualified dislike to all the showy accomplishments 


which have been so perseveringly cultivated in mo- 
dern education, “ too often,” as he observed, “ to the 
exclusion of every useful acquirement.” In short, not- 
withstanding his love of regularity, and dislike of the 
misrule and wasteful habits of a bachelor’s household, 
he considered these evils preferable to the misfortune 
of having a fine lady at the head of his establishment. 
More than one fine lady, however, among the county 
belles, was ambitious of obtaining so rich a prize in 
the matrimonial lottery as Mr Morewood, with all his 
oddities and antediluvian prejudices, was esteemed in 
that neighbourhood. Nor were there wanting, even 
among the young and fair, those who endeavoured to 
conciliate his regard, through the medium of those 
very eccentric notions, as they were considered. Shirt- 
making had become the fashion in the vicinity of 
Shadingbrook manor, ever since the squire had said 
that he liked to see ladies so employed ; and because 
he was a brother of the angle, his fair neighbours 
vied with each other in spinning and twisting hair 
lines and silk lines, and constructing artificial flies, so 
natural as to deceive the most suspicious trout that 
ever swam, but not clever enough to catch the wary 
squire, for whom they were covertly designed as a 
bait. He had been too well accustomed to anglers of 
their class, and was not backward in letting them 
know he was not quite such a gudgeon as they ima- 
gined him to be. 

One evening it happened, when the squire was pur- 
suing his favourite sport on the banks of the little 
trout stream, so often mentioned in the course of my 
tale—it happened that a heavy shower compelled him 
to take shelter in the mill-house, It was positive 
pleasure to such a votary of regularity and good order 
to enter so neat and trim a dwelling, the exterior of 
which, with its snowy whitewashed walls, clear bright 
windows, and pretty porch entwined with honeysuckle 
and jasmine, afforded good earnest of the comfort to 
be found therein, The squire had caught more than 
one glimpse of the pretty Flora, when engaged in her 
sylvan labours among the gay parterres of the well- 
cultivated garden, and he was not sorry that the storm 
which had interrupted excellent sport in the stream, 
had afforded him a reasonable excuse for gratifying 
his desire of obtaining a closer view of the village 
beauty. 

The family were assembled in the kitchen or com- 
mon apartment when he entered, and he was imme- 
diately struck, not only with the exquisite neatness, 
but the prevailing air of good taste, with which not 
only the few articles of ornament, but even the culi- 
nary utensils, were arranged on the snowy shelves 
and dressers. Pots, with the choicest flowers of the 
season, were disposed with the best possible effect be- 
tween glittering brass and block-tin candlesticks on 
the broad chimney-piece of carved black oak, and the 
polish which the diurnal labours of the brush and 
rubber had bestowed on the substantial chairs and 
table, might have supplied an admirable substitute for 
a mirror, had such an article been lacking. There 
was, however, an excellent old-fashioned looking-glass 
in an elaborately carved oaken frame, relieved with a 
gilded rim next the diamond-cut plate, and fancifully 
crowned with peacocks’ feathers. It was placed in 
the most suitable light for conveying an advantageous 
reflection of a pretty face. 

The miller was reposing on his high-backed leathern 
elbow-chair, smoking his pipe over a foaming tankard 
of home-brewed ale, which stood on a small waiter- 
shaped table near him, Flora, seated on a low stool 
at her father’s feet, was busily engaged in trimming 
a new straw bonnet with pink satin ribbon. At the 
unexpected entrance of so important a visitor as the 
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squire, she rose hastily, covered with blushes, and 
placed a chair for his accommodation; then, with a 
flutter of excitement, reseated herself, and coquettishly 
resumed her occupation, casting from time to timea 
furtive glance from beneath her long eye-lashes, to 
ascertain what effect her charms produced on him. 
Now, the squire, notwithstanding his characteristic 
bluntness of manner and familiarity of address, was 
not only a proud man, but a very nice judge of female 
propriety; and so far from being fascinated with the 
silent artillery which the pretty Flora thought proper 
to play off, he was somewhat displeased at the pre- 
sumption of the young baggage in setting her cap at 
him in so undisguised a manner, as if she considered 
herself his equal truly! Neither did he approve of 
the showy pattern of the coloured muslin dress in 
which she was arrayed, the shortness of its skirt, nor 
the amplitude of its gigot sleeves, which were then the 
prevailing fashion in the beau monde, and had recently 
found their way into the little world of Shadingbrook. 
Squire Morewood had always waged war against gigot 
sleeves. He could not behold them with common 

jence in a county ball-room ; but on the arms of a 
miller’s daughter, they appeared to him absolutely 
preposterous. He even felt disposed to say something 
rude to the little grisette on the subject, but the reflec- 
tion that he had no business to concern himself with 
her follies, fortunately deterred him. 

Lydia, meantime, in her slate-coloured stuff gown 
and neat collar of snowy lawn, appeared to infinite 
advantage from the contrast, as she quietly pursued 
her employment of ironing and plaiting her father’s 
Sunday shirt, without bestowing more attention on 
the squire than civility required. Still he could per- 
eeive that she was interested in the conversation that 
took place between her father and hitnself on the topic 
of the poor-laws. 

Mr Morewood was a magistrate, and very desirous 
of ameliorating the condition of the agricultural pea- 
santry, though his plans for that purpose had been op- 
posed by the leading men of the county ; and in reply 
to some respectful queries from the miller, he entered 
into a full explanation of his views on that subject. 
While he was speaking, he observed that Lydia moved 
her iron with a cautious hand, lest the rattling of the 
heater in the box should interrupt the discourse ; and 
though she ventured not to take any part in it, she 
more than once involuntarily turned her face, beam- 
ing with intelligence, upon the colloquists. 

* Do you understand the poor-laws, Miss Mayfield a 
asked the squire, with a half sarcastic emphasis, 

“ Very little, sir,” replied Lydia, blushing ; “ but 
my father being overseer of the parish, I unavoidably 
see much of the sufferings of our poor neighbours, and 
therefore feel deeply interested in any plan which af- 
fords a reasonable prospect of ameliorating their con- 
dition.” She then, without waiting for a rejoinder, 
hastily withdrew with the tray on which she had col- 
lected the linen she had been ironing. 

“ A very sensible, well-spoken young woman that, 
Mr Mayfield,” observed the squire. 

“ Yes, sir, she is; and a great comfort to me,” re- 
plied the miller. ‘ I don’t know what I should do 
without her, if she were to marry; but there is small 
chance of that, because the young men all run after a 
pretty face, without considering that ‘ a virtuous 
‘woman is a crown of glory to her husband, and her 
price is above that of rubies.’ Flora, I don’t like so 
many bows and puffings on that bonnet of yours.” 

Flora put the bonnet on her head with an air of 
child-like simplicity, and glanced at the squire, as if 
desirous of inquiring his opinion, and looked so very 
pretty at the same time, that in spite of himself he 
could not refrain from saying, “ Very becoming, but 
I am not fond of bows. A pretty face needs no such 
adornments.” 

Flora immediately cashiered three yards of super- 
fluous trimming, and crossed the ribbon plainly over 
the front of the bonnet to tie under the chin, 

From that day the squire was a frequent visitor at the 
mill-house. The village observation was, of course, 
excited by this circumstance, which gave rise to a 
variety of surmises, some of them not greatly to the 
advantage of that incurable coquette Flora Mayfield, 
especially as Edwin Elmer suddenly discontinued his 
attentions in that quarter. He had been absent from 
his curacy on a visit to his own family at the critical 
period when the squire’s intimacy at the mill-house 
commenced, and on his return was beset by all the 
busy-bodies of Shadingbrook, in clamorous contention 
which should be the first to assail his ears with their 
unwelcome hints and inuendoes on the proceedings 
of his betrothed. Smarting under the sense of his 
imaginary wrongs, he encountered Flora for the first 
time since his return, in a shady grove near Mr More- 
wood's park. 

“So,” said he, “I hear that Mr Morewood has 
been a frequent visitor at the mill-house during my 
absence.” 

“ Your first greeting on your return is particularly 
y omy Mr Elmer,” rejoined Flora, who evidently 

t hurt by the observation—* but your information 


is perfect! { correct.” 


May | ack the purport of his visits, Miss Flora 
Mayfield 7” 
“Miss Flora Mayfield is not disposed to be cate- 
chised on that sulject, sir,” retorted she, 


“ Vain heartless coquette, you have answered the 
last question with which I shall ever trouble you,” 
exclaimed the angry lover, and so they parted, No 
effort was made by either party towards a reconcilia- 
tion, The breach was evidently considered irrepa- 
rable by one, if not by both, and to Edwin Elmer it 
began to be a matter of painful diurnal meditation, 
not unmixed with self-reproach for the stern tone he 
had assumed in calling Flora to account for her con- 
duet, before he had listened to the explanation she 
might have had to offer. One evening as he was deli- 
berating on the expediency of requesting the friendly 
offices of Lydia in this untoward business, he was 
roused from his cogitations by the entrance of Nehe- 
miah, the parish-clerk, who, advancing with a funereal 
step, and looks of solemn commiseration, put into his 
hand a little twisted note, with these words, “ From 
the squire, sir.” 

The curate broke the seal with an ominous qualm, 
in anticipation of the contents, which were as follow : 
—‘ Mr Morewood presents compliments to the Rev. 
Mr Elmer, and will be obliged by his meeting him at 
the church to-morrow morning, at nine o'clock pre- 
cisely, to perform the marriage ceremony.” 

* To whom is Mr Morewood going to be married ?” 
asked the curate in a faltering voice. 

“ Lauk, sir, are you the last man in the parish to 
hear that ? didn’t you know the licence had comed ex- 
press by Will Tradely the groom, only yesterday ?” 
exclaimed the astonished Nehemiah. “ Well, sir, I 
hope you wont take it too much to heart; for, you 
know, sir, that a beautiful woman without discretion is 
likened by King Solomon toa jewel in a swine’s snout.” 

“Ts it Flora Mayfield whom Mr Morewood is going 
to marry ?” demanded the agitated lover. 

“ Why, sir, ’tis’nt of no use deceiving you, since you 
must know the truth to-morrow,” responded the 
sympathising clerk with a deep groan; “ but now, 
sir, dear sir! if you have any love for me, or respect 
for yourself, do pluck up your spirit and go through 
the job like a man, and I will engage to put on your 
surplice and bands so gracefully, that she shall see 
there is some difference between you and the squire, 
who is full ten years older than you, and nothing of a 
scholar. And, after all, sir, I always did think Miss 
Lyddy would suit you far better than such a fly-away 
vanity-fair as the young one.” 

** Silence, and leave me !” ejaculated poor Elmer, 
who could better brook the misfortune than the well- 
meant but misjudging consolations of his humble 
friend, 

It was with a pale cheek and agitated step that 
Edwin Elmer entered the church the next morning, 
but he had reasoned himself into firmness sufficient 
for the trial that awaited him. He had occasion for 
it all when he heard the arrival of the elegant equi- 
page of his fortunate rival announced. The bridal 
party now approached. The miller of Shadingbrook, 
in all the glories of a new blue coat and buff waistcoat, 
entered first, looking a proud and happy man, with his 
eldest daughter on his arm, Lydia was attired with 
exquisite neatness, in a cambric morning dress and 
white silk cottage bonnet and shawl. ‘They were fol- 
lowed by the squire and Flora, who was dressed—no 
matter how she was dressed. Edwin Elmer had never 
seen her look so lovely. 

The greetings on his part were brief and cold. He 
received the licence from the jolly bridegroom with an 
averted head ; and though, to conceal his painful agita- 
tion, he affected to bestow all his attention upon that 
document, the letters swam before his eyes in general 
confusion, and he was incapable of distinguishing a 
single word of its contents. ' 

‘The faithful Nehemiah, to whom the office of mar- 
shalling the bridal party before the altar had been 
silently deputed, cast a rueful look at his master’s 
fevered brow as he placed the blushing smiling Flora 
at the left hand of his fortunate rival. At that sight 
the luckless curate, who had been vainly endeavouring 
to find the service for the solemnisation of matrimony, 
dropped his book upon the pav t. Nehemiah 
was ready to groan at such an unorthodox proceed- 
ing. Lydia started, the miller uttered an exclamation 
of wonder, the bridegroom shrugged his shoulders, 
and Flora, the unfeeling Flora, absolutely tittered, 

The indignant colour rushed to the cheek of the in- 
sulted lover. Hastily recovering the volume, he opened 
it intuitively at the proper page, and, manfully con- 
fronting the candidates for matrimony, he, with a 
glance at Flora, that conveyed unutterable reproach, 
commenced the fatal service; but ere he had concluded 
the first sentence, he was interrupted by the miller 
exclaiming, in an accent of unfeigned wonder, “ Hal- 
loo! Mr Elmer, you are going to marry the wrong 
girl to the squire: Lydia is the bride, not Flora,” 

The mistake was quickly remedied, surprise was 
expressed by no one, but the blushes brightened on 
the cheek of the lovely bride-imaid, and her bosom 
fluttered with a livelier pulsation when she observed 
the alternation from despair to rapture, which her 
lover's varying countenance betrayed, as she resigned 
her station by the bridegroom’s side, to her elder sister, 

‘When the concluding benediction had been given, 
the final amen pronounced, and the parties, after the 
accustomed formalities of signing their names to the 
marriage register had been duly gone through, were. 
quitting the vestry, Flora looked back at the white- 
robed priest with an arch smile, and said, “‘ Are the 
squire’s visits satisfactorily accounted for now, Mr 


“Ah, Flora, can you forgive my jealous folly 2» 
was the whispered response, 

“Why, yes—since you did not persist im marrying 
me to the squire, I suppose I must.” 

“Oh, if you had known what I suffered while [ 
fancied you were the bride !’”” 

“All your own fault; I might have been your bride 
if you had wooed me to as much purpose as he hag 
done my sister.’” 

“Will you marry me to-morrow ?” rejoined the 
curate once more, depressing his voice to a whisper, 

“ To-morrow!” repeated Flora; “impossible. Do 
not you know that I have devoted myself to my 
sister’s service for a whole month, in the capacity of 
bride-maid. When that engagement has been duly ful. 
filled, I may perhaps permit you to talk to me on the 
subject,” 

“ This day month, then, shall it be ?” pursued the 
persevering lover. 

“ Ay, this day month—unless ——”* 

Unless what ?” 

“You take another jealous fancy into your 
before that period of probation be expired,” rejoined 
Flora, smiling. 

“ What are you loitering behind, and talking abou 
good folks ?” the miller, 

“We have been settling the day for our marriage, 
Mr Mayfield,” said the curate, “ which, if it meets 
with your approbation, is to be this day week,” 

“ This day month, Edwin,” interposed Flora. 

“ The sooner the better,”’ cried the miller; “and 
this day week will suit me better than a month hence, 
which will be in the middle of harvest, when I never 
allow myself a holiday.” 

From this decision Flora ventured no appeal, and 
her bridal considerably shortened the nine days’ wone 
derment of the village on account of her sister’s mar- 
riage with the squire. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE, 
THIRD AGES OF ANIMAL LIFE, 
(Second Article). 

Iw our last paper on this subject, it was stated that 
the tertiary era was divided into the Eocene, Miocene, 
and the Pliocene periods, and the animals which existed 
during the two first of these periods were examined 
and described. It now remains to inquire into the 
nature and peculiarities of the animals characterising 
the Pliocene age, which, for convenience, has been 
arranged into two periods, the Older and Newer 
Pliocene, the latter of which immediately preceded 
the formation of the Diluvial layer constituting the 
present superficial matter of the globe. 

Proceeding from the deepest seated portions of the 
terrestrial crust upwards, we find a progressive ap- 
proach, as has already been stated, in the character of 
the animal remains to the existing varieties of animal 
life. A remarkable proof of this is presented by the 
shells of the Pliocene periods, Whereas only eighteen 
in the hundred of the Miocene shells were of recent 
species, in the Older Pliocene from thirty-five to fifty, 
and in the Newer Pliocene not less than from ninety 
to ninety-five, in the hundred, are identical with shells 
of existing species. This great change is accompanied 
by the disappearance of the Paleotherian family and 
others, which formed the most striking animal remains 
of the periods immediately preceding. In place of 
these extinct species of extinct Pachydermatous or 
thick-skinned families, we observe in the strata of the 
Pliocene periods a vast number of remains of existing 
Pachydermatous families, such as the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus, though these re- 
mains belong to varieties that are now extinct. The 
first traces also now appear of Ruminant animals—of 
oxen, deer, camels, and other creatures of the same 
class, But though it is of importance to notice the 
existence of such remains in the Pliocene ages, in 
order to exhibit the progressive approach to the pre- 
sent state of things in the animal kingdom, it is in the 
huge and extraordinary creatures, now no longer to 
be seen on the face of the earth, that the interest of 
such an investigation as the present chiefly lies. The 
Pliocene ages are not less rich in these wonders than 
the periods already described, and to this portion of 
the subject we shall now turn our attention, 

The enormous creature called the Great Mastodon, 
belongs to the Pliocene era, Of all the fossil animals 
whose skeletons have been found complete, or nearly 
so, the Mastodon is the largest. Much confusion has 
existed relative to this animal's true character, many 
naturalists regarding it as an extinct species of the 
elephant, and others holding that it approached nearet 
to the hippopotamus, Cuvier, however, determined 
it to be the head of a distinct family, comprehending 
several other species, It is about one hundred and 
twenty years since remains of the Mastodon were first 
discovered in America, and vast quantities of them 
have been since found in the same region, buried chiefly 
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jn marshy grounds. One skeleton nearly complete 

was dug up on the banks of the Hudson in 18@1, and 

it is from this that a correct knowledge of the animal 

has been principally derived. In height, the Mastodon 

geems to have been about twelve feet, a stature which 

the Indian elephant occasionally attains. But the body 

of the Mastodon was greatly elongated in comparison 

with the elephant’s, and its limbs were thicker. The 
whole arrangement of the bony structure resembled 

that of the elephant, excepting in one point, which Cu- 
vier regarded as of sufficient consequence to constitute 
the Mastodon a different genus. This was the cheek- 
teeth, which are divided, on their upper surface, into 
gnumber of rounded, obtuse prominences, arranged 
pot like the elephant’s, but like those of the wild boar 
and hippopotamus ; whence it is concluded, that, like 
the latter animals, the Mastodon must have lived on 
tender vegetables, roots, and aquatic plants, and could 
pot have been carnivorous. The lower jaw of the 
skeleton found on the Hudson is two feet ten inches 
in length, and weighs sirty-three pounds. Like the 
dephant, the Mastodon had two tusks, curving up- 
wards, and formed of ivory, and, in the opinion of 
Cuvier, it had also a trunk of the same kind with the 
former animal's. 

Altogether, making an allowance for several addi- 
tional feet of length, the larger specimens of the ele- 
phant must be considered as varying little from the 
Great Mastodon. Though not an aquatic animal, the 
Mastodon, as has been mentioned, appears to have 
lived, like the hippopotamus, on aquatic vegetables, 
and this is corroborated by the marshy situations in 
which its remains are generally found in the greatest 
eye The Indians of Canada had observed these 

es, and believed them to belong to a peculiar ani- 
mai which they called the father of oven. There have 
been found many bones, belonging, it is conceived from 
the teeth and other peculiarities, to smaller varieties 
of the Mastodon. No complete skeletons, however, 
having been yet dug up, it is unnecessary to attempt 
any detailed description of what these minor Masto- 
dons must have been. From the immense number 
of Mastodon bones which have been dug up in va- 
rious parts of the earth, and particularly in the 
New World, we must conclude that at no distant 
period of time the terrestrial surface was extensively 
by these enormous creatures. How strange 
would the spectacle have been, could a human being 
have been set down in the midst of the great marshes 
of the ancient world, and beheld these animals brows- 
ing in hundreds, all like moving mountains of living 
matter ! 

Another creature, belonging to the later Pliocene 
ages, if not indeed to the era of the Diluvial formation, 
has been discovered in America, both north and south, 
This is the Megatherium, an animal more widely re- 
moved, in character, from any existing creature, than 
any of the other fossil remains that have been yet ob- 
served. The Megatherium was discovered towards the 
end of the last century. A skeleton, almost entire, was 
found nearly at one hundred feet of depth, in excavations 
made on the banks of the river Luxan, several leagues 
tothe south-west of Buenos Ayres. The Megatherium 
was a tardigrade (slow-moving) animal, like the sloth, 
and was at least the size of a common ox. Its limbs were 
terminated by five thick toes, attached to a series of 
huge, flat, metatarsal bones, or those bones with which 

toes are continuous, as in the human foot, “ Some 
of the toes(says Buckland, in his notice of this creature) 
are terminated by large and powerful claws of great 
length ; the bones supporting these claws are composed 
partly of an axis, or pointed core, which filled the in- 
ternal cavity of the horny claw ; and partly of a bony 
sheath, that formed a strong case to receive and sup- 
port its base.” These claws, from their position, were 
admirably calculated for the purpose of digging. The 
legs of this creature were of enormous thickness, its 
thigh bone being nearly three times the thickness of 
the same bone in the elephant. The other bones of 
the Megatherium were almost proportionably heavy. 
A still more remarkable feature, however, in the ani- 
mal’s structure, was the coat of armour, of solid bone, 
varying from three-fourths of an inch to an inch and 
ahalf in thi¢kness, which covered its hide, in the same 
manner as the armadillo’s is encased by the same sub- 
stance, 


The habits and peculiarities of this stupendous sloth, 
for so the Megatherium may be termed, are well de- 
scribed and explained in Dr Buckland’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. After stating that with the head and shoul- 
ders of a sloth, it combined, in its legs and feet, an 
admixture of the characters of the ant-eater and the 
armadillo, and resembled them still more in being 
eased in a coat of armour, he continues, “ Its haunches 
Were more than five feet wide, and its body twelve 
feet long and eight feet high ; its feet were a yard in 

, and terminated by most gigantic claws ; its tail 

Was probably clad in armour, and much larger than 
tail of any other beast among living or extinct 
terrestrial mammalia, Thus heavily constructed, and 
Ponderously accoutred, it could neither run, nor leap, 
nor climb, nor burrow under the ground, and in all 

Movements must have been necessarily slow ; but 
what need of rapid locomotion to an animal, whose 
Sceupation of digging roots for food was almost sta- 

? and what need of speed for flight from foes, 
% a creature whose giant carcase was encased in an 
impenetrable cuirass, and who by a single pat of his 
Paw, or lash of his tail, could in an instant have de- 
molished the cougar or the crocodile? Secure within 


the panoply of his bony armour, wherewas the enemy 
that would dare encounter this behemoth of the Pam- 
pas (the South American region where it existed), or 
in what more powerful creature can we find the cause 
that has effected the extirpation of his race ? - 

His entire frame was an apparatus of colossal me- 
chanism, adapted exactly to the work it had to do; 
strong and ponderous, in proportion as this work was 
heavy, and calculated to be the vehicle of life and en- 
joyment to a gigantic race of quadrupeds; which, 
though they have ceased to be counted among the 
living inhabitants of our planet, have, in their fossil 
bones, left behind them imperishable monuments of 
the consummate skill with which they were con- 
structed.” 

Another extinct tardigrade creature, presenting 
many of the characters of the Megatherium, was dis- 
covered in a calcareous cavern in Virginia, and re- 
ceived from President Jefferson, who first described 
some of its bones, the name of the Megalonyx. It was 
in examining a claw of this creature that Cuvier gave 
the splendid instance of scientific skill alluded to in a 
former article. Jefferson conceived the claw to be 
that of an extinct feline animal of vast size (that is to 
say, an animal of the same description as the tiger, 
lion, cat, and lynx, all of which are beasts of prey) ; 
but the French naturalist declared the possessor of 
the claw to have been herbivorous, or calculated 
to live on herbs; and this was triumphantly proved 
by the discovery of others of its bones, The Mega- 
lonyx appears (for a complete skeleton has not yet 
been found) to have been a little smaller in size than 
the Megatherium. But the Megalonyx, according to 
Cuvier, was herbivorous after the manner of the sloth, 
since its teeth were conformed precisely like that ani- 
mal’s, From the resemblance of their feet, also, he 
concludes that their gait was similar, and all their 
movements alike. The difference in volume of body, 
however, must have prevented the habits of the Me- 
galonyx from being perfectly analogous to those of the 
sloth. The Megalonyx could but seldom have climbed 
up trees, because it must rarely have found any suf- 
ficiently strong to support its weight. But its height 
would enable it to browse, like the sloth, among the 
leaves of trees, without its being under the necessity 
of climbing any but such tall and strong ones as could 
bear its weight. It is even possible that the weight 
of the creature may have been serviceable in bending 
down, and perhaps in breaking, the elevated branches 
which contained its food, 

The next fossil animal to which we shall refer, is that 
long called the Mammoth, under the impression that 
it-was a distinct genus, but which is now universally 
denominated the Fossil Elephant, as being an extinct 
species of that existing family. The Mammoth (which 
name we shall retain for the sake of distinction) is 
rather to be regarded as a creature of the Diluvial 
than of the Pliocene period (that is to say, belonging 
to the age when, by means of floods, the present beds 
of gravel and hard clay so often found between the 
rocks and vegetable soil were laid down upon the 
earth), as some specimens have been discovered in 
Siberia, with portions of the flesh and hair actually 
preserved along with the bones among the ice. It 
was at first thought, when numbers of Mammoth 
bones were discovered in Italy and other southern 
countries of Europe, that they were the remains of 
elephants brought by the Romans and others from 
Asia and Africa, but the incalculable quantities of 
them, ultimately detected in Russia and other dis- 
tricts, where elephants were never brought in the 
shape of oriental tribute as they were to Rome, 
showed that their presence was to be attributed to na- 
tural causes, and not to the casual agency of man, In 
truth, the beds of the Volga, Don, and other northern 
rivers, are filled with them, and this can be accounted 
for only on the hypothesis, either of an alteration in 
the habits of the elephant, or of a great change of cli- 
mate in these parts, or of some immense moving force 
on the face of the earth, which has carried them thither. 
The instance in which part of the flesh was found along 
with the bones, will supply us with a general descrip- 
tion of the Mammoth. When the animal, on this 
occasion, was first seen through the mass of ice in 
which it lay, the soft parts were nearly entire. After 
the natives had fed their dogs for a long time with 
the mountainous hulk of flesh, Mr Adams of St 
Petersburgh heard of it, and set out to see it. When 
he reached the spot, the skeleton was entire, with the 
exception of a fore leg. The spine of the back, a shoul- 
der-blade, the pelvis, and the rest of the extremities, 
were still united by ligaments and a portion of the skin, 
The other shoulder-blade was found at some distance. 
The head was covered with a dry skin. One of the 
ears, in high preservation, was furnished with a tuft 
of hair, and the pupil of the eye was still discernible. 
The brain was found in the skull, but in a dry state. 
The neck was furnished with a long mane, and the 
skin, generally, was covered with black hairs and a 
reddish sort of wool, Of the quantity of hair and 
bristles that had been on the body, some idea may be 
formed from the fact that thirty pounds of them were 
gathered from the ground where the dogs, in eating 
the flesh, had dropt them, The tusks were more than 
nine feet long, and the head, without the tusks, 
weighed more than four hundred pounds, Altoge- 
ther, the skeleton of this Mammoth was about the size 
of a large elephant’s. 

Skeletons similar to this have been found in abun- 
dance in the islands of the Arctic sea, They differ in 


several minute points of structure from the common 
elephant, and on this circumstance the most rational 
explanation of their being found in such cold climates 
is founded. This explanation is, that the Mammoth 
Elephant was of a species fitted to be a native of cold 
countries ; and of this reasoning, the different structure, 
and the long thick hair, are held to be proofs. Whee 
ther this may be the case or not, it seems certain that 
the Mammoth’s existence must have been very recent, 
and must have approached closely to, if not encroached 
on, the era of man. 

We have still an interesting part of this subject to 
go over, ere we shall have completed our view of 
animal life on the earth, previously to the commence- 
ment of the existing state of things. We have still 
the interesting evidence furnished by the caves of 
Kirkdale and other places to examine into; and a host 
of extinct minor carnivorous animals, such as hyenas, 
with the creatures which they made their prey, yet 
remain to be described. ‘These must be left as the 
subject of another and concluding article. 


A WINTER JOURNEY IN THE HUDSON'S 

BAY TERRITORY. 
TuE sufferings endured by travellers in the wild une 
beaten tracts of country lying betwixt Canada and 
the Hudson’s Bay territory on the north, are severe 
enough in good weather, but are fearfully augmented 
during winter, or when the snows set in and cover the 
well-known land-marks, Still, many individuals are 
necessitated to make these dismal journeys, especially 
those engaged in the fur trade and other mercantile 
pursuits. Ina late number of a St Louis paper, we 
find the following account given by a young gentle- 
man of his travels with two companions from the 
remote colony of Red River, in the Hudson’s Bay ter- 
ritory, to St Peter's, in the beginning of the present 
year :— 

“We bade adieu to our friends at the Red River set- 
tlement on the 27th of February, at which time the 
ground was covered with snow, but this was a cire 
cumstance which did not intimidate us, as the snow is 
frequently hard on the surface, and forms good walking 
ground. My companions were a Mr Richard Ha 
and a Mr Ignatius Parys. We proposed walking 
across the plains on snow-shoes to Fort Snelling, St - 
Peter’s: the distance, as it is necessary to travel in 
winter seasons, being seven hundred and fifty miles. 
We were provided with a Metiff or half-blood, a na- 
tive of the colony, as guide, and dogs and trainean to 
carry our provisions, buffalo robes, blankets, &c. The 
weather in February had been unusually mild for the 
north climate of Red River settlement, and at the 
time of our departure, some of the oldest inhabitants 
predicted our subsequent sufferings and disaster, say- 
ing that March would be terribly cold and stormy, 
and at the same time giving us the unpleasant infor- 
mation that they not only considered, but actually 
knew, March to be the most dangerous month in the 
year to travel the plains in, 

We too soon realised the predictions of the old 
hunters, From the 4th to the 15th of March we had 
searcely a day without a storm. In fact, the weather 
was a continuation of storms, At different times we 
had been obliged to pass eight days in encampments. 
These delays had fearfully reduced our food. We 
were aware of our great distance from any trading 
post, where alone we could expect to get relief, know- 
ing that there were no Indians within three hundred 
miles of our route, from the almost total absence of 
the buffalo, as we saw but sixteen in travelling five 
hundred miles. Our only alternative was to push on 
as fast as possible to the trading establishment of the 
American Fur Company, at Lake Travers, near the 
head waters of St Peter’s river. But we found it 
easier to determine than to effect. Continued expo- 
sure to the cold, without a sufficiency of food (which, 
little as it was, we had frequently to eat in a frozen 
state), had so weakened us that it was with difficulty 
we could drag one foot after another; and our feet 
were so severely lacerated by the frozen cords of the 
snow-shoes, that it was nouncommon thing to see the 
blood oozing through our moccasins, 

Such was our miserable condition, when, on the 
17th March, we were suddenly overtaken in the plain 
by a storm of snow and sleet from the north-west, 
which I shall not attempt to describe. At the time 
the storm came on, we were about five miles from a 
point of wood which lay in our route. I happened 
to be in front, the dogs following close to me; Mr 
Hayes not more than fifty yards behind; Mr Parys 
more than a mile distant. The morning having been 
very fine, the guide, not apprehending any danger, 
had left us to follow the track of a deer, intending to 
cross the plain in another direction and meet us at the 
wood, to which we were hastening, when the storm 
came on, wetting us through our skin and blanket 
coats, which soon became stiff with frost, and enve- 
loping us in dense clouds of drifting snow from which 
we found it difficult to escape, half suffocated. 

Fortunately, I had noticed the sudden change of 
the wind from north-west to north, and shaped my 
course accordingly, still hoping to reach the wood ; 
upon which Mr Hayes, who was then quite near me, 
observed that we were going wrong, and would cer- 
tainly perish, I replied, ‘ No, no—follow me as 
quick as you can,’ At that instant [ saw him stoop 
to arrange his snow-shoes, I continued on a few 
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immense cloud of drifting snow hid him 
From my sight, and I never afterwards saw him. I 

had not proceeded more than two miles when I fell 
down a deep ravine, and before I could extricate my- 
self out of the snow, was nearly suffocated. Upon 
regaining the edge of the ravine, I found the dogs 
and traineau completely buried in a snow-ban 
After digging them out with one of my snow-shoes, 
I managed to pass the ravine, and in a short time 
found myself at the edge of a small wood, which I 
afterwards found to be the same for which we had 
started in the morning, and where we were to have 
waited for the guide. 

The wood afforded but little shelter, being only a 
few straggling oaks upon a rising ground, and after a 
number of fruitless attempts, I had to abandon all hope 
of being able to make a fire during the continuance 
of the storm, which seemed to increase with tenfold 
violence. Having made a hole in a snow-bank, I 
rolled myself up, covered as I was with snow and ice, 
in buffalo robes and blankets, and got under the snow, 
where I lay till the following morning. My suffer- 
ings were severe. For more than sixteen hours I had 
almost constantly to keep rubbing my hands and feet 
to save them from being frozen, and at the same time 
to keep myself from falling asleep, for which I had the 
greatest desire; ape well that should I allow sleep 
to overcome me, I would perish. I believed that my 
companions would perish, and I had but little hope of 
again seeing the guide. 

Thus I was alone in a strange country—the route 
unknown to me, even should I escape the horrors of 
the night—buried in a snow-bank in a half frozen 
state, fearful that I would be unable to kindle a fire 
after the storm had ceased ; and to add to the gloomi- 
ness of my situation, I was annoyed all night by the 
howling of innumerable wolves in concert with the 
raging storm, At dawn I crept from under the snow, 
and fired two shots. Soon after, the guide came up 
and informed me that he had, after wandering for 
more than four hours in the plain, by mere chance 
fallen into a small wood about seven miles to the west, 
where he had managed to keep himself from freezing 
by making a large fire, being well provided with ma- 
terials for that purpose. 

Mr Parys was found half buried in snow, and almost 
dead. He survived four days. All search for Mr 
Hayes proved ineffectual; and as he had not taken the 
precaution to provide himself with materials for making 
a fire, there can beno doubt of his fate. Even had he 
lived through the night, which I think impossible, he 
— have perished afterwards, from either cold or 

unger. 

Being without any food except part of one of the 
dogs which we had been obliged to kill, we had nothing 
but the melancholy alternative of leaving Mr Parys 
behind in a hut made of our buffalo skins, and bas- 
tened to the trading establishment, upwards of seventy 
miles distant, for relief. Having remained one day 
near the scene of our disaster, the guide and myself 
set out at two in the afternoon, and on the following 
day at dark we reached the trading establishment. 
Men were immediately dispatched for Mr Parys with 
orders to search for the body of Mr Hayes. They re- 
turned in eleven days, bringing in the body of Mr 
Parys, whom they found dead in the lodge we had 
made forhim, Every thing in the hut indicated that he 
had died on the second or third day of our departure. 

Mr Parys was a native of Poland, and formerly an 
officer of the Polish army. He had served with Ge- 
neral Romarino during the late revolution in Poland, 
and was in all the battles of that desperate struggle. 
After the fall of Warsaw, he left his unhappy coun- 
try, and travelled through Germany, France, and 
England. He came to Americain the spring of 1835, 
and at the time of his death was about thirty-seven 
years of age. Mr Hayes was from Glenmire, county 
of Cork, lreland, and was twenty-one years of age.” 


WEALTH OF ENGLAND. 
Ir is a common error in this country to imagine that the 
riches of England are derived from, and dependent upon, 
her commerce ; and the influence of this great mistake is 
shown in the many wild suppositions that have been ha- 
zarded, touching the effect of the commercial and financial 
difficulties of the United States upon the financial and po- 
litical condition of the wonderful little island. Thetruthis, 
that the merchants of England, with all their great capital 
and vast extent of tions, hold but a very small por- 
tion of the riches emery | in the country ; and this truth 
ean be made apparent by a few simple considerations. 


Look at the squirearchy, for instance ; the thousands and 
thousands of country gentlemen, with their comfortable 
incomes of three, or five, or ten thousand pounds per 
annum, derived from the soil; and the enor- 


mous fortunes of the nobility. Estimate, if it can be 
estimated, the immense amount of treasure in the coun- 
try, existing in the form of es and jewels. Why, at 
@ single dinner given in London on the 18th of June, gold 
and silver plate to the value of a million and a half of 
dollars was exhibited at once, all the property of one in- 
dividual—the Duke of Wellington. That celebrated 

sonage could have relieved from their difficulties all three 
of the great American houses which have been compelled 
to stop, simply by turning over to them his dishes and 
tureens, and vases and candelabra, without diminishing 
his income by a farthing ; and there are fifty noble ladies 
in London, any one of whom might have put the Messrs 
Brown and Co, in ample funds for all emergencies, merely 
by making them a present of her diamonds. Without 
taking the crown jewels into the account, it is no doubt 
susceptible of proof that in there are gold and 


silver plate and jewels to the amount of 200,000,000 of 
dollars; and it must be remembered that mighty as 
London is, the wealth of the kingdom in wrought gold 
and silver is very far from being centred there. An im- 
mense quantity of it is scattered among the castles and 
country seats of the nobility, such as Alnwick Castle, 
Blenheim, Chatsworth, Belvoir, Woburn Abbey, Bowood, 
and a hundred others which we could name, and oe | 
the lovely mansions of the country gentlemen, with whic 
the whole surface of the island is dotted in thousands. 
Then think of the libraries and galleries—the immense 
and almost priceless collections of — and statues, 
and other costly works of art, in which no country in the 
world is richer. Why, the whole mercantile wealth of 
England item in %- mere item, 
comparatively trifling magnitude. © non-payment 
our debt, if it were not paid, which, thank heaven! it 
soon will be, so far from inflicting a mortal blow upon 
the prosperity of the kingdom, would never be felt or 
thought of, except as a handy theme for a sarcasm, 
now and then directed republican honesty and 
honour. The fortune of the Dukes of Bedford, or Nor- 
thumberland, or Devonshire, would clear off the whole 
of it, and nobody but his grace be a farthing the poorer. 
— New York Commercial Advertiser. 

These observations are not without truth, but their 
ie scope is most erroneous. The merchants of Eng- 

d, the class to be affected by American stoppages, 
derive little or no benefit from the fired wealth referred 
to. To talk of a “ mortal blow” being inflicted, is ridicu- 
lous; but the blow would not fall one whit less severely 
on the class implicated, because of the wealth in ques- 
tion. The rich lands of Illinois might as 4! have 
saved the American merchants, as the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s plate could the British. 


ZOOLOGICAL RECOLLECTIONS, CHIEFLY 
OF INDIA. 

Tue popular story of Whittington and his Cat has 
probably some foundation in fact, although there is 
just reason to believe that the famous Lord Mayor of 
London was not indebted to one of the feline race for 
the foundation of his fortunes, ‘The same story is 
common in Persia; and it seems exceedingly likely 
that not one only, but many persons, may have found 
a cata very useful investment in trading to remote 
islands. Rats and mice abound in every part of the 
world, but, originally, cats were only to be obtained in 
particular countries: there are records to prove the 
scarcity of this useful animal both in England and in 
Wales, and the high prices for which they sold; the 
price of a kitten being a penny, and that of a cat, after 
it had evinced its destructive powers by killing a 
mouse, twopence. At this day, a female cat is not 
permitted to be taken off the island of St Helena, and 
at the first occupation of the island of Ascension, cats 
were the most acceptable gifts that the colonists could 
receive. The prolificness of the cat, though beneficial 
to man, is disadvantageous to itself; for if the species 
were more scarce, it would enjoy a much higher de- 
gree of favour, The extreme beauty of the animal, 
its natural grace, and extraordinary sagacity, are not 
very highly appreciated, since the object possessing 
these advantages has become so common as almost to 
degenerate into a nuisance. In Ascension, cats, having 
been allowed to go wild, have now increased to such 
an extent, as to be nearly as great a pest as the rats ; 
while keeping down the superabundance of vermin, 
they destroy the eggs and the young of those nume- 
rous birds which formerly might be taken in any 
quantity by the crews of vessels touching at the island. 
Cats have either not thriven so well in St Helena, or 
care has been taken to keep them in a more domesti- 
cated state, for the rats are there spoken of as being 
the grand of game. 

The moment that man has appeared upon any scene, 
however savage, he is certain to be surrounded by 
three different species of animals, the mouse, the 
sparrow, and the common fly; and the first and last 
in such quantities, that he is speedily obliged to take 
measures against them, The crews of shipwrecked 
vessels compelled to take up their residence for a time 
in some desolate place, have usually fourd their tem- 
porary habitations to be dreadfully infested with rats 
or mice: to such persons a cat proves an inestimable 
treasure, and, indeed, it would be scarcely possible to 
exist in comfort in any situation without one of these 
determined destroyers of vermin, 

In India, the belief that these useful animals are 
connected with, and become the agents of, those who 
practise forbidden arts, is very prevalent, In sick-cham- 
bers, and more especially those of women at the period 
of childbirth, great care is taken that a cat should not 
enter the room, in order, it is said, to prevent the 
misfortunes which its presence might occasion ; and 
even the very name of a cat is not allowed to be men- 
tioned, as it is considered to be a witch. This preju- 
dice extends to Mahommedan families, although the 
cat is a sort of privileged animal with them, in conse- 
quence of a tradition respecting the tenderness shown 
to one of the species by the Prophet himself, It is 
stated that, finding a cat sleeping one day on the sleeve 
of his caftan, he ordered it to be cut off, preferring 
to wear the garment thus mutilated rather than dis- 
turb his favourite, or his daughter's favourite, for, 
upon recollection, the cat was said to have belonged to 


Fatima. In some Mahommedan countries, the vene. 
ration for an animal petted by the promulgutor of the re. 
ligion, is carried to so great an extent, that hospitals arg 
founded for the purpose of affording asylums for cats, 
It is not, however, in large communities such as thesg 
hospitals afford, that the mental faculties of the cat 
will be fully developed ; the persons in charge of the 
animals may render them exceedingly tame and or. 
derly, but it is close association and domestication with 
men which is required to show the extent of their in. 
telligence. A celebrated ornithologist states, 
while pursuing his studies in America, he was indebted 
for some of the rarest specimens of the birds he sought 
after, to a favourite cat. After a time, this animal 
having watched her master very closely, seemed te 
comprehend at least so much of his employment as to 
see that he rejoiced at procuring a strange bird. She 
therefore went out into the woods, and surprised him 
by bringing in a specimen of a curious tribe, whi 
from its slyness, he had long sought after in vain, 
Happening once to be writing at a mansion in India, 
in which the family were what may be termed cat. 
fanciers, keeping a breed of Persians, I was much 
pleased with the kindness and sagacity which one of 
them showed to a stranger. She had had kittens, but 
they were grown up, and had been given away, when 
a friend sent a remarkably pretty specimen of one bred 
in her own house, which was taken from its mother 
as soon as it could be fed without her assistance. This 
kitten, upon being introduced, went immediately up 
to the before-mentioned female, and attempted to suck; 
there was no milk, but the cat treated her very kind] 
while the others seemed disposed to be hostile. In 
order to prevent the kitten from straying out of our 
sight upon leaving the breakfast room, we took her 
with us, and put her upon a piano-forte, which was too 
high for her to jump from; soon afterwards we observed 
the cat with whom she had previously made acquain- 
tance, come into the apartment with a fried fish in 
her mouth, which she had taken out of the cook-room, 
and which formed part of the morning meal of herself 
and her companions. Leaping on the piano-forte, she 
began to feed her protegé ; an act of most disinterested 
kindness—for though cats that have prematurely lost 
their kittens will perform the maternal office to ani- 
mals of a nature perfectly contrary to their own, under 
these circumstances they experience a relief which is 
grateful to them, and rejoice at having an object on 
which they can lavish the affection, that may be termed 
an instinct rather than a sentiment at the time. 
When cats live in solitary houses, and are either 
not much noticed by their human protectors, or are 
left a good deal in the company of other animals, they 
will form rather odd friendships, One of the strangest 
that came under my observation, was that between a 
cat and a pigeon; for though the pigeon is rathera 
valiant bird, it must have been conscious that it hada 
very small chance against the cat, should the latter 
incline to be hostile ; and my experience has shown, 
that the natural apprehension that the cat would em- 
ploy its superior strength in some aggression, has pre- 
vented much of the social intercourse which puss is 
desirous to establish. A cat of my acquaintance would 
be but too happy to be upon friendly terms with a 
paroquet, but the latter will not be conciliated, and 
will take every opportunity that offers to bite the cat's 
tail. It tolerates puss, however, so far as to allow it to 
lie close to the cage in the porch of the house, while, 
should any strange cat enter the garden, its screams are 
terrific. To return to the warlike propensities of the 
pigeon. I had once several pets of this kind, that lived 
in cages, but were allowed to be at large for some hours 
every day: their cages were brought into what is 
called an inner or second verandah in India, and the 
doors being opened, they were permitted to walk out. 
They usually came into the drawing-room, and amused 
us with their antics, some strutting about backwards, 
with their heads perfectly buried in the large fan tails 
which they erected in the manner of a peacock. While 
thus engaged, the squirrels swarming about the house 
in hundreds, would come to the cages, take posses 
sion, and eat the peas provided for the legal owners. 
The instant that the pigeons were made acquainted 
with this invasion, they hurried to their cages, and 
drove the intruders out, expressing excessive indig- 
nation at the theft; while the depredators, though 
forced to retreat, and sometimes well beaten by 
wings of their assailants, would watch their oppor- 
tunity and come again, when the same scene would be 
reacted. The common squirrel of India is a very 
small, but a very beautiful creature, having three 
dark stripes along the back, and a splendid feathery 
tail, so fine as almost to resemble the gossamer : it is 
armed, however, with sharp teeth, and is a fierce and 
rather savage animal, exceedingly exclusive in its at- 
tachments. One which was tamed in our family never 
would tolerate any person except his master, and in his 
absence it bit every body else so furiously, that we 
were obliged to put on gloves whenever we attempted 
to feed it, or touch its cage. The sparrows and the 
squirrels living in the eaves of the same verandah were 
by no means good friends, and we discovered that the 
latter, if in want of a meal, would make no scruple of 
attacking its feathered neighbours, One day an un- 
usual hubbub brought me into the verandah of the 
bungalow, which, being thatched, afforded accommo- 
dation to various animals, and I saw a squirrel with & 
sparrow in its claws, which it would have speedily 
demolished, had not the other sparrows hastened to the 
rescue, Their numbers gave them the victory, beating 
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— 
jim with their wings, pecking at him, and chirping 


quit his prey. These sparrows, though uniting in de- 
fence of one of their companions, were always fighting 
sith each other, thecombatants frequently coming down 
ggether and rolling over and over in the dust, as each 
succeeded in getting uppermost. The 
qurageous birds, for, in despite of the numbers and 
gatchfulness of our cats, they would peck at the win- 
jow blinds to ask for the crumbs which we were in 
the habit of distributing amongst them. 


me or two large birds of the hawk kind ; these crea- 


the habit of going out upon a terrace in the evening, 
with a plateful of chicken bones in my hand, to feed a 


were obliged to feed the cats inside the house, as they 


although rad would engage in mortal comvat with 
1 


igorously ; at the same time they forced the savage to 


were certainly 


Outside the house was a colony of carrion crows, and 


tures were always upon the watch, and nothing that 
was possible to attain ever escaped them. I was in 


fvourite terrier. The dog, more pleased at being let 
Jose, and at my side, than anxious for food, would 
frequently leave his meal to play about. As long as 
[kept my eyes upon the plate, all was safe; but if any 
thing withdrew my attention for a single moment, the 
bones were gone; there were creatures hovering un- 
sen that darted down, and seized the prey immediately. 
Qne day, when seated on this terrace with the plate 
dose to my feet, which I considered to be quite safe, 
on turning my head I was startled by a strange noise: 
eof the larger birds in coming down actually brushed 
ny shoulder with its wing; it had perceived that my 
eyes had taken another direction, and with one swoop 
it cleared the plate of all the eatables, leaving the dog 
and myself in amazement at its audacity. I was some- 
times tempted to amuse myself with the terrier and 
the crows. After feeding my various protegés, there 
were always quantities of provision left, none of which, 
so strong is religious prejudice, would the poorest na- 
tive of India eat: it was therefore unavoidably thrown 
away. On flinging these fragments from the verandah, 
aflock of crows were sure to descend, which the dog 
espying, would instantly drive away, while he gobbled 
up all the bits; the crows meanwhile hovering just 
shove his head, and picking a morsel up here and 
there as they could. The dog not being able to eat 
what it seized in its mouth, would run to some more 
remote spot and disgorge the food, unconscious of the 
strict watch kept upon all his movements ; sometimes 
alarger piece than ordinary would tempt one of the 
immense argeelahs, or butcher-birds, from its eyrie. 
Immediately the dog would give chase, and returning 
from its fruitless pursuit, would see with vexation the 
crows feasting in his absence; he would next put them 
to the rout, the gestures arising from his anger and 
spite being so truly comic, as to afford great diversion 
to the servants, who took care to supply me with pro- 
visions as long as there was any thing to spare. We 


would have had no chance against these large birds, 


very formidable animals. 


A FEW MORE DAYS IN IRELAND. 
FOURTH ARTICLE, 
ArreR viewing the chief objects of interest in Galway 
(Wednesday, August 23), we proceeded in the evening 
to pay a visit by appointment to Lord Wallscourt, at 
his mansion of Ardfry, situated on a promontory on 
the other side of the bay. The distance, though only 
two or three miles by sea, is seven by land, and the 
toad skirts the head of the bay, thus opening up some 
beautiful marine prospects, and affording glimpses of 
the distant highlands of Cunnemara. In approaching 
the house, its situation at the place where the promon- 
tory joins the mainland, with fine bays on each side, 
and splendid old woods swelling up from the water’s 
edge in the rear, struck us as eminently beautiful. 
We found his lordship living here almost in bachelor 
fashion, his lady being absent on a visit in England, 
while his two beautiful children, both girls under ten 
years of age, formed his only companions. Lord 
Wallscourt is an enthusiast in education, which he 
believes to be the only means of improving the Irish 
peasantry, and he not long ago made a journey into 
Switzerland for the purpose of studying Fellenberg’s 
system at Hofwyl, with a view to the establishment of 
asimilar agricultural school on his own estate. With 
agenerosity which is only to be looked for in ardent 
natures like his, he designs to devote the promontory 
on which Ardfry is situated to the realisation of this 
scheme—a purpose for which it is peculiarly qualified, 
2s in few places would it be so easily possible to pro- 
duce that complete isolation of the pupils which is ne- 
cesary. He has found, like so many other advocates 
of improved education, that to obtain proper teachers 
is the principal difficulty. With a view, however, to 
realise at least one fit master, he has sent a young 
person from his own estate to study under M. Fellen- 
berg. His lordship designs to take at least twenty 
children under his charge, and rear them from the 
earliest age to manhood, that they may serve as a 
leaven to the mass of ignorant and abject people who 


thinks, would be of no avail, for it has often been 

found that settlers from Scotland or other improved 

countries, introduced into Ireland, after endeavouring 

for a time to maintain their superior manners and | 
modes of life as an example to those around them, not 

only failed to effect any improvement, but sank into 

the condition of the rest, and became identified with 

those whom they had come to change. 


A progress which I made next day with Lord 

Wallscourt amongst the people residing on his estate, 

served to give me more insight than I had any where 

previously obtained, into the nature of the Irish pea- 

santry. We went into at least twenty houses, besides 

a tavern and two schools, Each family generally has 

two or three acres of land, for which they pay a mo- 

derate rent. In some of the houses there was a cer- 

tain degree of neat hitened walls, a grate, a 

wooden rack for plates, and a tolerable bed. There 

was one farmer, who, from the humblest beginnings, 

had attained considerable wealth; that is to say, he 
possessed capital to the amount of several hundred 

pounds. He had wheat in his stack-yard, or haggart, 

which was put up nine years ago, and which, by a 
lamentable exception of folly from his generally saga- 
cious and prudent character, he was still refusing to 
sell, in the hope of obtaining what he considered a 
more appropriate price for it. On entering his cottage, 
we found his “ old woman” hard at work ; the noble 
landlord said he never found her otherwise—she was 
fit to be an example to all the women around ber. 
There were other two tenants, of whom Lord Walls- 
court spoke in terms of approbation. One was a 
joiner, with nine children, the whole of whom were 
sitting round a table at a dinner of dry potatoes, ex- 
cept the youngest, a baby, who was seated, potato in 
hand, on the floor. This was an honest and indus- 
trious man, though in a small way of doing. It was 
delightful to see so many human beings happy, even 
on such humble fare. In the generality of the cot- 
tages, there was the same abandonment to filth and 
discomfort, which characterises the peasantry at large. 
In one which forms a gate-house to the park of Ard- 
fry, and which is a mansion of solid masonry and 
spacious accommodation, it was striking to find an 
Irish family living in the usual slovenly style, though 
the husband, besides other sources of income, realises 
thirty pounds a-year as a reader of the Scriptures to 
the peasantry ; while a neighbouring cot, occupied by 
a comparatively poor Scotsman belonging to the coast- 
guard, presented to us the pleasing spectacle of good 
furniture, clean floor and walls, a gudewife baking 
barley or wheaten bread, and a gudeman respectably, 
though plainly dressed. One might suppose from this 
that poverty has nothing to do with Irish squalor; 
but we must recollect that, though this particular man 
was not poor, he and his wife have been reared amidst 
people who are so, and are exposed at this moment to 
the contagion of example. And not only so, but, 
strange as it may appear, that public opinion which 
is exercised on so many important affairs in Ireland, 
is exercised also in preserving certain regulations as 
to dress, accommodation, and other small domestic 
matters; so that a Connaught peasant would find it 
almost as uncomfortable to put on a whole coat or 
sand the floor of his cabin, as to bid for land over his 
neighbour’s head, or give evidence against a friend in 
a case of murder. I heard, on this occasion, some 
amusing examples of this peculiar form of the tyranny 
of opinion, A mason, for instance, who, after great 
entreaties, had been induced to rear a building de- 
signed for a very humble purpose, was so persecuted by 
the ridicule of his neighbours, that he one night came 
and pulled it all down again. Any movement in Ire- 
land towards an improved social and domestic condition 
would therefore need to be a general one. In the course 
of my ramble with Lord Wallscourt, I was forcibly im- 
pressed with the idea that the grand malady of the Irish 
character is a too easy contentment with circumstances. 
A small, poor, earth-floored cabin, serving also as a 
pig-house, with one cooking utensil, a table, and a 
little straw to make one common bed for the whole 
family, seems to the Milesian sufficient for earthly 
wishes. He fully realises the doctrines of the ancient 
Grecian philosophers, and if an abject indifference to 
all superior enjoyments really was the most desirable 
condition in which man could be, it would be in green 
Erin, of all places in Europe, where the perfection of 
practical philosophy would have to be looked for. 
Another idea presses strongly on the stranger who is 
exploring Ireland, He wonders to see such hordes of 


Teside upon his property. A smaller number, he 


ends, Each family serves itself with almost all its 

wants, because it is nearly satisfied with what grows 

upon its own portion of the soil. Hence there is a 

wonderful paucity every where of the trades and arts 

which flourish in other countries. The social state 

thus appears in its simplest form. Even the epoch of 

barter seems scarcely to have arrived. All this is 

conformable with a certain broad trait of the national 

character, an absence, either from improvidence or a 

deficiency of cultivated reason, of that calculation of 
means to ends by which so much is done in the world 
at large. Many things appear in Ireland to have been. 
attempted, or begun, but to have been fallen through: 
for want of means or perseverance. There is almost 

as much of the ruin of unfinishedness as of the ruin of 
decay. It is absurd, however, to say that all these 
peculiarities arise from the external condition of Ire- 
land. They take their rise, unquestionably, in some- 

thing which lies deep in the constitution of the Celtic 

race ; and we are only to blame the external condition.. 
of the country, that they were not long ago put in 

the way of being corrected. 

From Galway it was our intention to proceed into-- 
Cunnemara, a peninsular district which may be called 
the Argyleshire or Wales of Ireland, being composed 
of lofty mountains, and occupied by a very primitive 
race of inhabitants. We started on this expedition at 
ten in the morning of Friday (August 25), in a public 
car which the indefatigable Bianconi had recently 
established to run to Clifden, a village in the extreme 
west of the district, distant about forty Irish, or fifty- 
five English miles from Galway. In Ireland, a jour- 
ney into Cunnemara is spoken of as a journey into the 
Scottish Highlands used to be spoken of within twenty 
years of the Rebellion. It is looked upon as a good 
deal of an adventure, and supposed to entitle a man 
to take some credit for hardihood amongst travellers 
of a mere fireside character. It is not yet long since 
it was commonly said in Ireland that the king’s writ 
would not run in Cunnemara, and since a magistrate 
of a neighbouring county, on being informed of the 
arrest of a criminal who had long sheltered himself in 
this district, declared that the poor fellow who had 
been for seven years banished to such a place, “ had 
suffered enough, in all conscience, for any crime he 
might have committed.” The people are in genera} 
in more comfortable circumstances than the peasantry 
of the plains. They have many feudal feelings re- 
specting their landlords, whom they estimate in pro- 
portion as they are Cromwellians, Strongbowians, or 
the rale ould Milesian. Smuggling, till a very recent 
period, was carried on to a great extent in this lonely 
district, 

For a considerable way, the road passes near to 
Lough Corrib, a lake of above twenty miles in length, 
containing a vast number of islands, but surrounded 
by a country so rocky, and at the same time so tame, 
that we could take no interest in it. This lake, how- 
ever, is united, by a short river which passes Galway, 
to the sea, above which its surface is only thirteen 
feet, so that, in the days of the improvement of Ire- 
land, it may yet assume much importance as a means 
of inland communication, At the village of Oughter- 
ard, fourteen miles from Galway, we found ourselves 
a day too late to witness the consecration of a magni- 
ficent Catholic chapel recently finished, and to see that 
extraordinary man, Archbishop M‘Hale, who had 
preached the sermon appropriate to the occasion, Be- 
side this place of worship, calculated for a parochial 
population of about 9000, the Protestant church, cons 
nected with which there are only some thirty persons, 
shrinks into insignificance. We were also informed 
that the priest enjoys a much higher revenue than the 
parish minister. On leaving Oughterard, the road 
also leaves Lough Corrib, and proceeds into a wild 
moorish country, consisting of brown hills and long 
boggy slopes, and which appears to be very thinly 
peopled. We were struck, on this route, by the very 
few signs of animal life which met our eyes. The do- 
mestic animals are rare, and the most familiar of Bri- 
tish birds are scarcely to be seen, But this is a 
remark which will also apply to more populous parts 
of Ireland. The superabundance of the human -popu- 
lation is by no means imitated amongst the wild crea- 
tures of either the earth or the air, 

At the distance of a few miles from Oughterard, 
the more elevated part of Cunnemara came into view, 
It consists of a range of lofty detached hills, which 
pass by the unworthy name of the Twelve Pins of 
Bunabola, and stretch between Lough Corrib and the 


human beings with so little combination for common 


western extremity of the district, Some of these hills 
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exceed three thousand feet in height, and they are as 
rude in outline and covering as the generality of the 
Scottish Highland hills, though I would not counsel 
any who has travelled the counties of Argyle and 
Perth to come to Cunnemara in search of more sublime 
scenery. An angle of Lough Corrib runs far up into 
the bosom of the Bunabola range, terminating at a 
place called Mam, where there is a good hotel, often 
made a point by travellers whence to range about 
amongst the Cunnemara Highlands, From the road 
which we were now traversing between Oughterard 
and Clifden, at the distance of a few miles from the 
former village, a road strikes off to Mam, from which 
point it is continued in three directions—directly on- 
ward to Lecnane, westward to Tully, and eastward 
to Cong, the last being an attractive point between 
Lough Corrib and Lough Mask. Inthe common maps 
of Ireland, these interesting and really much travelled 
routes are either altogether overlooked or given ver 
imperfectly. Mr Inglis speaks highly of Mam, whic 
he thinks only wants a lake to rival Killarney; and 
the authors of a pleasing work, entitled ‘ Letters from 
the Irish Highlands,” describe the route from Lough 
Corrib to the eastward through the Pins, as of t 
most sublime kind. But our time would not allow us 
to penetrate this romantic district. As we skirted along 
it, however, we greatly admired the huge masses of 
the Pins, rising to an indefinite height amidst wreath- 
ing clouds, and occasionally presenting openings, in 
‘the far recesses of which we could see lonely lakes, 
ally bare of wood on their shores, but containing 
oiands crowned with trees, and less frequently occu- 
pied by the ruins of ancient castles, 

For many miles, the tract over which we were 
travelling presented scarcely any cultivated patches, 
though much of the land appeared capable of being 
rendered arable; nor did we see houses of any kind, 
till we arrived at one called the Half-Way House— 
namely, half way between Oughterard and Ballina- 
hinch—otherwise called Flynn’s Inn, being a place of 

blic entertainment. This is a very homely auberge ; 
| an in a very desert district, under the influence of 
fatigue and hunger, it is astonishing what an interest 
one sometimes feels in such houses. Flynn’s Inn was 
the more rly looked for by us, in consequence of 
the celebrity which Mr Inglis has given to the eldest 
daughter of the host and hostess, whom he described as 

a magnificent creature, with a fine expressive, and 
@emewhat aristocratic face, and a form of perfect sym- 
metry.”” Wefound, however, that Miss Flynn had been 
married a few months before to a farmer named Mac- 
donough, who lives near Oughterard. If this could 
have been any great disappointment to two such sober- 
‘minded tourists as we were, it would have been some- 
‘what compensated by the appearance of a younger 
sister, who enjoys a nearly equal reputation for beauty, 
and who was deputed by her mother to supply us with 
@ refection of wheaten cakes and whisky. The now 
reigning Miss Flynn is a very comely girl, with the 
finest eyelashes in the world, and a very modest de- 
meanour. But the great charm of the house has taken 
_— to the banks of Lough Corrib. 

b r Inglis, who travelled in 1834, has given a dismal 
account of the road from Oughterard to Clifden, A 

t change must have taken “ upon it since then, 

we found it as good as the most of second-rate 
roads in Ireland. Indeed, we found no inconvenience 
from this source in our tour of Cunnemara—a fact 
well worthy of particular notice, as there is a notion 
prevailing that it is not a district pervious to carriages ; 

consequence of which must be, that many are de- 
terred from making an excursion from which they 
would derive much pleasure. 

For many miles beyond Flynn’s Inn, the road passes 
through the same tract of tolerably level ground as be- 
fore, with occasional lakes immediately by the left side 
of the way, and the Pins at a greater distance on the 
right. ‘Two houses, one of them occupied by a road- 
contractor, the other the mansion of the late Dean 
Mahon, are the only habitations which occur before 
we reach Ballinahinch, a hamlet consisting of two or 
three cottages, with the mansion of the same name, the 
residence of Mr Martin of Galway. The eccentric 
character of the late gentleman of this designation, 
the author of the bill for preventing cruelty to ani- 
mals, has made him extensively known, His son’s 
house is of cottage fashion, and rather little ; but it is 
pomp situated at the extremity of a sylvan lake, 

the centre of which is an island bearing the ruins 
of a castellated mansion, which was the family man- 
sion so lately as in his father’s time. From Ballina- 
hinch, travellers sometimes prefer a long way to Clif- 
den by Roundstone, which is said to be more inte- 
resting than the direct route. 

Clifden, where we arrived about seven in the even- 
ing, is a modern and very pretty and thriving village, 
situated on the slope of a hill, at the head of a narrow 
bay which the Atlantic here sends far into the land. 
It owes its existence to the liberality of a neighbouring 
Sie, Mr D'Arcy of Clifden Castle, who, believ- 

ig the place to be suitable for a port for the export 
of grain, attracted population to it by granting pieces 
of land on much the same terms as are Core in Scot- 
land by the word feuing. The town contains a toler- 
able country inn and a few shops. A quay and some 
storehouses are erected on the margin of the bay. It 
is pleasant to see a neat village thus rising amidst the 
rocky slopes of Cunnemara. As our car had begun 
torun only the preceding week, it was as yet a novelty 
to the people of this secluded town ; and, accordingly, 


on our entry, the whole, apparently without the ex- 
ception of an old woman or an infant of two years, 
flocked to doors and windows, or to the open street, 
to see us pass. I can say for my part that the grati- 
fication was mutual, for, really, in so experienced and 
gas-lit and railwayed a world as this has become, it 
is refreshing to see a set of honest villagers to whom 
so simple a vehicle as a car is a wonder, 


A DAY AT THE CRAWS. 

Iy his novel of Redgauntlet, Sir Walter Scott describes 
pleasantly and graphically the wondrous feats of the 
High School boys of Edinburgh in his younger days. 
It is plain that the great novelist entertained some- 
thing like contempt for the tame doings of the modern 
striplings of the rector’s class, and looked back with a 
mingled feeling of pride and regret on the chivalrous 
encounters with the old foggies of the town guard, on 
the bickerings with the Herioters, and all the other 
deeds “of desperate derring do,” in which he and his 
class-mates were wont to engage. A feeling akin to 
this is entertained, we are inclined to think, by the 
majority of middle-aged and elderly persons who have 
been educated at public schools, whether in town or 
country. To people of this standing in life, the whole 
character of the doings, sports, and exploits, of modern 
juveniles, seems sobered down into an uninteresting, 
commonplace tameness, that contrasts strikingly with 
the spirit-stirring recollections of bygone times. Much 
of this feeling, doubtless, is founded in our ignorance 
of the escapades that boys of the present generation do 
really make—they do not tell their wild and venture- 
some ploys to their seniors, but to their contemporaries 
in age ; and therefore are the seniors ready to imagine 
that none of those pardonable wildnesses, those venial 
outbreaks of youthful fire, take place now that did in 
days of old. 

Admitting the full force of this explanation, still 
and nevertheless one cannot help retaining the lurk- 
ing impression, that things are not now, in the respect 
alluded to, as they were when one was a boy. A hun- 
dred stirring recollections rise up in our minds in 
proof and support of this ineffaceable prepossession. 
Ay, and pleasant memories they are, though not un- 
mingled with regretful emotions, for they call up 
faces long unseen, and accents long unheard. Once, 
many months since, we told to the reader a sad story 
connected with the early recollections referred to—it 
was a story relating to our beloved natal river, a 
“ Tale of Tweed’’—and a promise was then made to 
draw at a future time upon the livelier stores of 
memory, and to present something, in a more cheer- 
ful and happier tone, to the old air of Tweedside. 

What better can we do, in fulfilment of this long- 
neglected promise, than narrate the history of that 
memorable “ Day at the Craws,” which comes natu- 
rally uppermost in our minds whenever we think of the 
Tweed, and which may well do so, seeing that the river 
played a most important part in the adventure. Is there 
any boy, of Scottish woman born, who does not know 
what is meant by a day at the craws? Not knowing, 
we cannot tell whether the youngsters of the south talk 
of a “ day at the rooks ;” if they do, then let them un- 
derstand that our Scottish phrase means the same 
thing—a visit, to wit, to a rookery or rook-wood. An 
expedition of this nature is what we are now going to 
describe, and its purport, it may be premised, like that 
of similar excursions, was to bring home a dozen or 
two of young crows, then just at the season of taking 
wing, and caleulated to make an excellent dish or pie. 
But let nobody suppose that gluttony was the procur- 
ing cause of such expeditions, or that those engaged 
in them had guns on their shoulders and powder-horns 
by their sides. No! the dangers of the erow expedi- 
tion constituted the pleasure and the glory of it, and 
these perils were not small ; for, in the first place, the 
proprietors of the crow-wood or rookery were in gene- 
ral averse to have their cawing tenantry meddled with, 
and therefore the exploit had to be performed by 
stealth ; and in the second place, the young crows could 
only be reached by climbing lofty and difficult trees, 
at the risk of fife and limb, 

In spite of these obstacles, four boys of us, once on 
a time, brothers inseparable in fun, and complotters in 
unischief, determined to have a “ day at the craws.” 
A holiday in the proper season (at the end of May) 
gave us the requisite opportunity, and, as fortune 
would have it, the day was a fine one. Away then 
we went up the bank of the Tweed towards Bennet 
Hall, the seat of the gentleman (Mr Bennet) whose 
property we proposed to benefit by the abstraction of 


a few of its noisy tenants, We were, to do us justice, 


but half aware of the proprietor’s aversion to sy 
operations as we were about to enter upon, but th 
was a trifle. Not one of us was above thirteen yg 
of age, but we were, perhaps, as daring little wretch 
as ever scaled an orchard wall. One in particulg 

Bob Lindsay, was decidedly the most fearless, not tos 
reckless, boy within the twelve parishes of the shj 
as the following feat, which the reader will scareg 
credit, but which actually occurred, will sufficieng, 
show. While on one occasion, with a few companion, 
he was bathing in the Tweed, it chanced that a by 
was grazing on the other side of the river. Confidey 

in the refuge of the water, and in his swimming 
powers, Bob crossed the pool, and began to provg 
the animal by throwing stones and other missile 
The bull advanced upon him, and Bob retreatgj 
leisurely into the deep water, where he turned round, 
and, by his cries, continued to increase the creaturey 
wrath, which is easily done by that means. The bul 
at length entered the water after him, and the bank 
being shelving and sandy, the animal slipped in a mo 
ment beyond its depth, and was forced toswim. Why 
does the reader think Lindsay did now? Got afraid, 
and fled to the side? No such thing. By diving ang 
active swimming, he got fairly round the bull, toaggret &* 
hold of the unwieldy animal’s tail, and pulled anj 
swam about with it in perfect ecstacies of delight! 
His less daring comrades had at the very first clam. 
bered up the steep rock on the side opposite to that m 
which the bull originally stood, and sat in a secur 
position watching Bob’s motions, half in terror and 
half in rapture. Meanwhile, the bull, totally out of 
its element, could do the active imp at its tail no in. 
jury, and on reaching the rock, was obliged to tum 
round, and swim back to the shore which it had left, 
and which it reached in a state of complete exhaustion, 
Bob escorted it to the very bank, and then, leaving 
the baffled creature, returned in triumph to his com 
panions, 

Such was Lindsay, and, according to the adage, 
“fowls of a feather flock together,” such-like wer 
his associates in the crow expedition, from which 
he has led us somewhat to digress. Before reaching 
the wood where the crows had taken up their abode, 
we required to pass Bennet Hall, which stood on the 
bank of the Tweed, about one hundred yards from 
the water’s side. But we got quietly past, and ua 
observedly as we hoped, by creeping close under 
the bank, which was steep in front of the man 
sion. About two hundred yards beyond lay the 
wood we sought, consisting of a strip of old ances 
tral trees, stretching away inland from the Tweed, 
When once we found ourselves fairly plunged into the 
midst of these tall firs, and beheld above us their tops 
almost shutting out the light of day, from the number 
of large, thick, venerable nests ensconced among them, 
while at the same time the incessant cawing and flue 
tering of millions of crows, old and young, resounded 
in our ears—then did we feel ourselves elevated to the 
very summit of hope and joy. We could even se 
from countless nests the gaping bills of the victims 
we came to seek. Bob and I were regarded as the 
best climbers, and from us two was expected the active 
exertion necessary to complete our schemes. Having 
dived a considerable way into the wood, to get out of 
the sight of the Hall as much as possible, and seeing 
no living beings around us excepting the cattle rumi- 
nating in the parks, Bob took one promising tree, I 
another, and up the pair of us went, while our compa 
nions stood below, ready to string by the feet, and, 
alas for juvenile cruelty ! to kill, the young crows. 

To climb an old fir-tree is no light matter, either 
for him that climbeth, or for him—that payeth the 
tailor of the climber. The branches of the (Scottish) 
fir have a tendency to congregate about the top, leaving 
a long space of bare trunk, which it requires many hard 
tuggings and claspings, many nervous exertions of the 
knees and arms, to surmount. But Bob and I had 
had much practice in “ speeling,” the scene whereof 
had been his father’s aged apple-tree, to the mount- 
ing of which we became always much attached about 
the month of September. We therefore were able 
to ascend the fir-trees gloriously, and found on each 
of them a rich batch of young crows, For my own 
part, I was absolutely lost for some moments in de- 
light, after reaching the top of the tree, at the sight 
of the prize within my grasp. When I aroused 
myself from my trance, and was about to toss the 
winged negrolings to the earth—lo! what was the 
matter with Bob? Down, down his tree, Bob 
was flying with the agility of a squirrel! And our 
two companions, where were they ? No longer to be 
seen. “ Bob! Bob! why are you not taking down 
your crows ? what is the matter ?” Bob stopped not 

is descent for one instant, but yet he gave answer, 
and the words came bolting out in the agony of his 
speed, one by one, “ Bennet’s—coming—he’s coming 
—with his—gun—to shoot—us 

These fearful words were scarcely out of Bob's 
mouth, when he reached the foot of the tree, and set 
off, with the speed of a hare, in the direction of the 
river. For myself, it may well be imagined that 


my descent was begun instantly, on hearing Bob’s ale 
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ate x that the proprietor of the grounds had 


“. overed us, and was on his way to catch and kill 
> Sut thal; Never, perhaps, was tree so rapidly unclimbed 
teen yea ¢hat fir-tree on which I was, my speed being 
ew reatly increased by an actual glimpse of Mr Bennet 
particulafmaed one of his serving-men hurrying towards me, gun 
not to shoulder as Bob had said. And when I did get to 
‘th - foot of the tree, how I did run! Mr Bennet was 
She ahi a hundred yards distant from the tree when I 
1] scarce mplished my descent, and he bawled to me to 
ufficienty The only increased my desire to be off. 
mpanionfanen I ed river side, I found my three 
hat a } nions standing there, and hesitating what tc 
Conga,” The sight of Mr Bennet moving hastily to- 
a tui ards the quatrain of us, decided the matter. Splash 
immi 


» went into the water. Fortunately we entered 
a stream (as it is called in Scotland in contra- 
istinction to a pool, or deep part), and arrived safely 
the opposite side, without wetting ourselves very 
h higher than the knee. When we got across, 
waited not one moment to consult, but simultane- 
y pushed forward as fast as our limbs could carry 
towards the highway, which ran down the vale, 


prove 
r missile 
retreated 


| the t a quarter of a mile from the water. What was 
din horror before reaching this, on hearing Bob, 
showas perpetually turning round, cry out that “Mr 
Bennet had sent a man on horse after us, and 


a large dog accompanied him!” This informa- 
jon knocked us up altogether. Our cold wet limbs 
were utterly wearied with the race which we had had, 
wd our boyish audacity sunk before the appalling 
lief that we should be imprisoned, banished, and 


living ang 
bull, tock 
mulled ang 


delight! shot, for bei h 

: y shot, for being caught transgressing on Mr 
first clam. t’s pro rty. hen the man on horseback, 
to that my fmtherefore, with the large dog, came up to us, he easily 


persuaded us, as the best thing we could do under the 
ful circumstances, to march quietly back with him, 
wd appear before Mr Bennet. ‘That terrible dog 
swamped all objections, for he appeared able and 
tady to eat us, if we offered to run one foot away. 
Apretty sight we must have been truly, plashing a 
weond time across the Tweed, with the horseman be- 
hind, driving us through like sheep. Mr Bennet, a 
tall, portly, pompous, awe-striking man, stood on the 
posite side, ready to receive us. Speaking not a 
word, but bending on us terrible looks, he gave his 
gn to the servant to guard us behind, while he 
sepped on in front, motioning us to follow. In this 
wder—Mr Bennet first, we four next, and the armed 
man third—we reached Bennet Hall, where we were 
uken into the lobby, and the servant received or- 
ders to stand sentry at the hall-door. Mr Bennet 
left us, and went into the interior of the mansion to 
prepare for our “ judicial examination.” Oh! whither 
now was all our courage fled? The heroes of the 
whool-green—alas ! it is sad to record it—were as 
fiteous a spectacle as they could well be. I confess 
banishment, hanging, and death in every cruel 
frm, were the images prevalent in our minds, and 
int for some lurking remnant of spirit, I believe we 
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e Tweed, 


thould have fairly wept outright. We were examined 
ms pent ly Mr Bennet separately. Bob was first taken in 
me chen, it undergo this process, and what the examinator said 


to that illustrious hero, I know not; but this I cer- 
tainly know, that my friend Bob’s eyes were raining 
dewy pearls when he came out. My turn came next, 
aad perhaps the servant who conducted me into the 


and flut. 
resounded 
ted to the 


> viel wesence of the great man saw the increased terror 
aos the that came over me, for he whispered into my ear, 
the aces “Never mind it, young chap! the laird’s only making 


fin of you !” 
Bless the good-natured fellow who said that, for 


get out and ever! The revolution made in m i 
t y feelings 
> pe by the words is inconceivable. An hour's lecture on 
“ nal I the rights of the subject, on trial by jury, and the 


inability of Mr Bennet or any body to harm us with- 
tour being first subjected to that glorious ordeal, 
would have taken little effect in comparison with that 


<r me cheering sentence. It steeled me in a measure 
de ‘ainst all that might happen, and my revived spirit 
he ttish) vas not overthrown even at the sight of Mr Bennet, 
: ie _ titting in awful state at his desk, with a pen in hand 
sd hee ‘orecord my deposition and seal my doom. Well do 
Iremember that examination, y name, parent- 
nd I had (yup and every thing connected with me, was extracted 
; wheal ia succession, and down went the pen on the paper at 
e mount. ey answer, But the film of fear was lifted from 
‘ed about Med °ve% and to my great internal satisfaction I 
nce: owerved that the writing was but a make-believe. I 
" kept a grave countenance, however, and so did my 
On Beaminator. When all was confessed, then did Mr 
Pag fy t address me nearly as follows: ‘“‘ Young man, 
he a theenormity of the crime which you and your asso- 
— tates in guilt have committed, merits the highest 
sana Pnishment of the law. You have violated the laws 
wes an “your country, and to these offended laws you ought 
-— fn tobe given up as a sacrifice. But though the confes- 
Ard our 2 which I have taken down from your own lips 
so est Would fully justify me in inflicting capital punishment 
4 down Wuuibe spot, I shall dismiss you till to-morrow, when 
| te a I thali send the constables to hand you over to justice. 
" a Out of pity for your unhappy parents, I may perhaps 
4 a i his litercede to save your lives, and that your sentence 
y coin May only be banishment over the high seas, sending 
§ coming Hn board of a man-of-war, or imprisonment for the 
of Bob's term of your natural lives.” 
- ae After we had been all dismissed in turns, we met by 
4 of the Water-side on our road home, and compared notes, 
ad en ‘turned out that nearly the same words had been 
ats oe to the whole four, Greatly were the fears of my 


companions lightened, when the servant's whisper was 
repeated to them by me, and also when I told them 
that the confession-writing was a sham. 

Good, worthy Mr Bennet did come to the houses of 
our “ unhappy parents” next day, but it was only to 
enjoy a hearty /augh with them at the terrors which 
he had excited in us. He had only been amusing him- 
self with us for want of something better todo. And 
this, gentle reader, is a full, true, and particular history 
of a’ ** Day at the Craws.” 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 
FOURTH CASE. 


Tue following singularly involved case, showing the 
danger of yielding too much to circumstantial evi- 
dence, is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1754, 
with the initials of a correspondent, who states it to 
have been extracted from some minutes of evidence 
made by his grandfather in criminal causes in which 
he was counsel on the part of the crown in the reign 
of Charles II. 

Jaques Du Moulin, a French refugee, having brought 
over his family and a small sum of money, employed it in 
purchasing lots of goods that had been condemned at the 
custom-house, which he again disposed of by retail. As 
these goods were such as, having a high duty, were fre- 
quently smuggled, those who dealt in this way were gene- 
rally suspected of increasing their stock by illicit means, 
and smuggling, or purchasing smuggled goods, under 
colour of dealing only in goods that had been legally 
seized by the king’s officers, and taken from smugglers. 
This trade, however, did not, in the general estimation, 
impeach his honesty, though it gave no sanction to his 
character ; but he was often detected in uttering false 
gold. He came frequently to persons of whom he had re- 
ceived money, with several of these pieces of counterfeit 
coin, and pretended that they were among the pieces 
which had been paid him ; this was generally denied with 
great eagerness, but, if particular circumstances did not 
confirm the contrary, he was always peremptory and ob- 
stinate in his charge. This soon brought him into disre- 
pute, and he gradually lost not only his business, but his 
credit. It happened that, having sold a parcel of goods, 
which amounted to seventy-eight pounds, to one Harris, 
a person with whom he had before had no dealings, he 
received the money in guineas and Portugal gold, several 
pieces of which he scrupled ; but the man having assured 
him that he himself had carefully examined and weighed 
those very pieces, and found them good, Du Moulin took 
them, and gave his receipt. 

In a few days he returned with six pieces, which he 
averred were of base metal, and of the sum which 
he had a few days before received of him for the lot of 

Harris examined the pieces, and told Du Moulin 
that he was sure they were none of them among those 
which he had paid him, and refused to exchange them 
for others. Du Mouiin as peremptorily insisted on the 
contrary, alleging that he had Ge the money in a drawer 
by itself, and locked it up till he offered it in payment 
of a bill of exchange, and then the pieces were found to 
be bad, insisting that they were the same to which he 
had objected. The man now became angry, and charged 
Du Moulin with intending a fraud, Du Moulin appeared 
to be rather piqued than intimidated at this charge ; and 
having sworn that these were the pieces he received of 
Harris, Harris was at length obliged to make them good ; 
but as he was confident Du Moulin had injured him by 
a fraud, supported by perjury, he told his story wherever 
he went, exclaiming against him with great bitterness, 
and met with many persons who made nearly the same 
complaints, and told him that it had been a practice of 
Du Moulin’s for a considerable time. Du Moulin now 
found himself universally shunned; and hearing what 
Harris had reported from all parts, he brought his action 
for defamatory words, and Harris, irritated to the highest 
degree, stood upon his defence ; and, in the mean time, 
having procured a meeting of several persons who lad 
suffered the same way in their dealings with Du Moulin, 
they procured a warrant against him, and he was appre- 
hended upon suspicion of counterfeiting the coin. Upon 
searching his drawers, a great number of pieces of coun- 
terfeit gold were found in a drawer by themselves, and 
several others were picked from other money, that was 
found in different parcels in his serutoire ; upon further 
search, a flask, several files, a pair of moulds, some pow- 
dered chalk, a small quantity of aqua regia, and several 
other implements, were discovered. No doubt could now 
be made of his guilt, which was extremely aggravated by 
the methods he had taken to dispose of the money he 
made, the insolence with which he had insisted upon its 
being paid him by others, and the perjury by which he 
had supported his claim. His action against Harris for 
defamation was also considered as greatly increasing his 

uilt, and every body was impatient to see him punished. 
Tn these circumstances he was brought to his trial, and 
his many attempts to put off bad money, the quantity 
found by itself in his serutoire, and above all, the instru- 
ments of coining, which, upon a comparison, exactly an- 
swered the money in his possession, being proved, he was 
upon this evidence convicted, and received sentence of 
death. 

It hai ed that afew days before he was to have been 
onus one Williams, who had been bred a seal-en- 
graver, but had left his business, was killed by a fall from 
his horse ; his wife, who was then big with child, and 
near her time, immediately fell into fits, and miscarried. 
She was soon sensible that she could not live, and there- 
fore sending for the wife of Du Moulin, she desired to be 
left alone, and then gave her the following account :— 

That her husband was one of four, whom she named, 
that had for many years subsisted by counterfeiting gold 
coin, which she had been frequently employed to put off, 
and was therefore entrusted with the whole secret ; that 
another of these persons had hired himsclf to Du Moulin 
as akind of footman and porter, and being provided by 


the gang with false keys, had disposed of avery c 


able sum of bad money, by opening his. master’s serutoire, 
and leaving it there in the mend ot an equal nunber of 
good pieces, which he took out: That by this iniquitous. 
ractice, Du Moulin had been defrauded of his business, 
is credit, and his liberty, to which in a short time his 
‘ife would be added, if application was not immediately 
made to save him. By this account, which she gave in 
se agonies of mind, she was much exhausted, and 
having given directions where to find the persons whom 
she foe ag ow she fell into convulsions, and soon after 
expired. The woman immediately applied to a magis- 
trate, and having related the story she had heard, precured: 
a warrant against the three men, who were taken the. 
same day, and separately examined. Du Moulin’s servant. 
steadily denied the whole charge, and so did one of the 
other two, but while the last was examining, a m 

who had been sent to search their lodgings, arrived with 
a great quantity of bad money, and many instruments 
magistrate improving the opportunity, offering him. 
his life if he would for the king, he 
confessed that he had been long associated with the other’ 
prisoners and the man that was dead, and he directed’ 
where other tools and money might be found, but he 
could say nothing as to the manner in which Du Moulin’s. 
servant was employed to put it off. Upon this di ° 
Du Moulin’s execution was suspended, and the king’s. 
witness swearing positively that his servant and the other. 
prisoner had frequently coined in his presence, and giving 
a partieular account of the process, and the part w 
each of them usually performed, they were convicted, 
and condemned to die. Both of them, however, still de- 
nied the fact, and the public were still in doubt about Du 
Moulin. In his defence he had declared that the bad 
money which was found together, was such as he could 
not trace to the persons of whom he had received it; that 
the parcels with which bad money was found mixed, he 
kept separate, that he might know to whom to apply 
if it should appear to be bad; but the finding of tis 
moulds and other instruments in his custody was a 
particular not yet accounted for; as he only ‘alleged in 
general terms, that he knew not how they came there, and 
it was doubted whether the impeachment of others had 
not been managed with a view to save him who was 
equally guilty, there being no evidence of his servant’s. 
treachery, but that of a woman who was dead, reported 
at second hand by the wife of Du Moulin, who was ma- 
nifestly an interested party. Hewas not, however, charged 
by cither of the convicts as an accomplice, a particular 
which was strougly urged by his friends in his behalf; 
but it happened that while the public opinion was thus 
held in suspense, a private drawer was discovered in a 
chest that belonged to his servant, and in it a bunch of 
keys, and the impression of one in wax ; the impression 
was compared with the keys, and that which it corres- 
ponded with, was found to open Du Moulin’s scrutoire, 
in which the bad money and impiements had been found ; 
when this particular so strong and unexpected was a 
and the key produced, he burst into tears, and confi 

all that had been alleged against him ; he was then asked’ 
how the tools came in his master’s serutoire, and he an- 
swered, that when the officers of justice came to seize 
his master, he was terrified for himself, knowing that he 
had in his chest these instruments, which the private 
drawer would not contain ; and fearing that he might be 
included in the warrant, his consciousness of guilt kept 
him in continual dread and suspicion: That for this 
reason, before the officers went up stairs, he opened the 
scrutoire with his false key, and having fetched his tools 
from his box in the garret, he deposited them there, and 
had just locked it when he heard them at the door. 

In this case, even the positive evidence of Du Moulin, 
that the money he brought back to Harris was the same 
he had received of him, was not true, though Du Moulin 
was not guilty of perjury, either wilfully, or by negh 
inattention, or forgetfulness. And the circumstanti 
evidence against him, however strong, would only have 
heaped one injury upon another, po have taken away 
the life of an unhappy wretch, from whom a perfidious 
servant had taken away every thing else. 


SUPPING THE KIRN. 

Once upon a tise there was in my neighbourhood 
a farmer named Thomas—no matter what—who wag 
remarkably fond of cream, and he had a wife who was 
as determinedly opposed to his indulgence in this rae 
ther expensive luxury, She liked better to turn her 
cream into butter, and her butter into money, than to 
see her goodman supping it. In consequence of this 
opposition, Thomas used to watch every opportunity 
of his wife going out of the way on kirning (or churn- 
ing) days, that he might get at the kirn, which stood 
on the kitchen floor, with a kirn staff in the middle, 
One day as he was busy delving in his garden, his 
wife came out and told him that she was going an 
errand to a neighbouring house, bidding him look to 
the children till she came back, No sooner was she 
gone, than he hastened into the house and told the bairns 
to go and divert themselves, but to let him know when 
they saw their mother returning, When he had got 
them all out, he shut the door, and locked it in the 
inside. There was a big stone on the lid of the kirn, 
and a white cloth over «ti, He immediately undid the 
covering, and, getting an earthen jug, he lifted and 
drank the cream as fast as possible; but, as he was 
faring so well, he thought he would also have some 
butter and bread, of which he was likewise very fond, 
He therefore opened a cupboard, that was fixed ve 
high in the corner of the kitchen, and saw a plate wi 
butter on the very topmost shelf, As he was short 
of stature, he could not reach it till he got a stool, on 
which he mounted ; still it was rather too high for 
him, and on stretching out, he fairly lost his balance, 
and tumbled down to the floor, 

In this most unfortunate fall he ualuckily caught 
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hold of the cupboard, and brought it down along with 
him, smashing all its contents to pieces. Poor Thomas 
was dreadfully alarmed at the mischief he had com- 
mitted, nor had he recovered from his fright when 
one of the children called at the door, “ Father, 
there’s my mother coming.” This was worse and 
worse, hat to do he knew not. He ran to cover 
up the kirn, but being so confused he threw the cloth 
over it, and hastily placed the stone above, quite for- 
getting to put on the lid, for want of which the stone 
went plump down, and knocked the bottom out of the 
kirn, which set the whole contents a-flowing all over 
the floor, among the fragments of the broken tea 
dishes, There was a pound of sugar, but the bowl 
that held it was also broken, and the sugar was lost 
among the cream. There was a pound of butter 
which had come down among the general wreck ; the 
late that held it was broken, and “it rolled past 
Thomas on the floor. The sheep-dog, which was 
lounging about, snatched it up, and as the goodwife 
came in, she met him in the door with the butter in his 
mouth. This she looked upon as bad enough, but 
going forward, what was her amazement to see such 
ascene of wreck and ruin! There was her husband 
standing like a condemned criminal, and she imme- 
diately concluded from his rueful countenance that he 
had been the cause of the whole mischief. The jug 
from which he had been drinking was standing on a 
table a little out of the way. It was nearly full of 
cream. She snatched it up, and threw it at him 
with such force, that it broke all to pieces against his 
head, which happened to be bare, and bespattered all 
his clothes with cream. She then seized a stick, with 
which she gave him such a hearty beating, that his 
back and shoulders were black and blue for many days 
afterwards. The poor distressed husband roared out 
long and sore, “‘ Mary, Mary, spare the life if you can 
ava ;”’ but she was betwixt him and the door, and he 
could not get out for a long time, while she continued 
thrashing on most unmercifully, At last making a 
most vigorous push, he drove her over, and left her 
wling on the floor, while he made his escape to 
door, but durst not come in again all that day; 
nor did he ever from that time forward again meddle 
with the kirn, 


MORAL RESULTS OF MACHINERY. 
Tuart the kind of employment in which we may be en- 
goed exerts a powerful influence on the morals and on 
intellect, is tolerably evident on a review of the state 
of the labouring classes. We find that particular degrees 
of intellectual and moral developement are attached, with 
variations indeed in individual cases, to different employ- 
ments ; and that the greatest diversities occur among 
those tradesmen who have the lightest physical and the 
heaviest mental labour. 
The whole progress of the human mind resolves itself 
the lessening of bodily exertion. It is this which 
constitutes the distinction between the present state of 
society in Britain, and that state in which it existed be- 
fore the Roman conquest. The mere contrivance of the 
facility of production is not indeed the whole cause of 
civilisation, but it is that one which leaves to every other 
room for operating; and as such is its influence on the 
human race generally, it is to be expected that the like 
influence will be produced on any particular class. Con- 
trast for a moment the state of the machine-makers be- 
fore the invention of the slide-rest and planing engine 
with their present state; they left their work in the 
evening wearied, or rather worn out, by their exertions 
at the lathe; and as the payment was generally per 
piece, the most industrious, those most likely in other 
circumstances to rise in life, were the most jaded ; the 
least able, 1aps the least disposed, to any further 
exertion. For the mass of them the charm of stimulat- 
ing drinks was thus great, and those men who, from 
their position, ought to have set the best example to the 
other classes, set perhaps the worst. But now the men 
leave their work tired perhaps, but not worn out ; they 
are able to apply themselves to their rational recreation 
improvement. The stimulus of intoxication is no 
necessary for keeping them awake, and is, accord- 
ingly, falling into disuse among them. The situation of 
the master of a work is confessedly more favourable to 
intellectual improvement than that of his workmen. 
Now, the use of steam-impelled tools places the men in 
@ position analogous to that of the owner, it makes them 
Ghocters of power rather than exerters of it ; and thus, 
on every hand, we are led to the conclusion that such 
tools tend directly to the improvement of society. In 
large factories where many — of the same thing are 
made, or where the nature of the work allows a fair esti- 
mate, the men are paid by the quantity of work ; a de- 
duction being made as the rent of the tool. In this way 
the workman becomes, to a certain extent, a capitalist. 
He embarks, as it were, in a mercantile speculation, with 
this in his favour, that he has no risk, and that industry 
and skill are sure to be rewarded. The machine which he 
rents can at the utmost move over a certain distance ; 
the planing engine proceeds at a certain rate, and so 
does the driver of the side-lathe. It would seem, then, 
that no opportunity is left for the exercise of skill; that 
do what the workman will, a fixed amount of work will 
be turned out. This, however, is by no means the case, 
for considerable time may be saved by a dexterous shift- 
ing of the tools or of the work ; and, what is still more 
important, by the proper shaping and keeping of the 
tools, much deeper cuts may be made. In fact, the dif- 
ference of skill may enable one workman to produce 
from fifty to a hundred per cent. more work than another 
could turn out with the same instrument. The skilful 
artist is thus encouraged to proceed by the conviction, 
that while his employer reaps the advantage of his skill 
in jproved workmanship, be himself reaps a still greater 


personal profit. The factory which once required sharp 
overseers to keep the men at their work, which exhibited 
a continual conflict between the interests of the employer 
and of the employed, now shows a harmony between 
those interests ; the only opposition of interest being in 
the bargain of how much per piece. In this manner the 
depressing influence of continual jealousy is avoided, and 
greater harmony and more perfect co-operation secured 
between the different classes of society Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal. 


THE VIOLET. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GORTHE. 
A violet blossom'd on the green, 
With lowly stem, and bloom unseen ; 
It was a sweet, wee flower. 
A shepherd maiden came that way 
With lightsome step and aspect gay, 
Came near, came near, 
Came o’er the green with song. 


Ah! thought the violet, might I be 
The fairest flower on all the lea, 
Ah! but for one brief hour; 
And might be pluck’d by that dear maid, 
And gently on her bosom laid, 
Ah but, ah but, 
A few dear moments long. 


Alas! the maiden, as she pass’d, 

No eye upon the violet cast ; 
She crush’d the poor, wee flower ; 
It sank, and dying, heaved no sigh, 
And if I die, at least I die 
By her, by her, 
Beneath her feet I die. 

—North American Review. 


“ svop MY PAPER!” 

Of all the silly, short-sighted, ridiculous phrases, this, 
as it is frequently used, is the most idle and unmeaning. 
We are called an infant nation, and truly we often indi- 
vidually conduct ourselves like children. We have a 
certain class of subscribers who take our paper, and pro- 
fess to like its contents, till, by-and-bye, an opinion meets 
their view, with which they do not agree. What do they 
then, in their sagacity ? Turn to their nearest companion 
with a passing comment upon the error they think they 
have detected ?—or direct a brief communication to the 
editor, begging to dissent therefrom in the same pages 
where the article which displeased them has appeared ? 
No. Get into a passion, and, for all we know, stamp and 
swear, and instantly, before the foam has time to cool on 
their lip, write a letter, commencing with, “Stop m 
paper !” If we say rents are exorbitantly high, and land- 
lords should be too generous to take advantage of an 
accidental circumstance, round comes a broad hat and 
gold-headed cane, with * Sir, stop my paper!” Does an 
actor receive a bit of advice? The green-room is too hot 
to hold him, till relieved by those revengeful words, 
“Stop my paper!” If we ever praise one, some envious 
rival steals gloomily in, with—* Sir, if you please, stop 
my paper!” We dare not hope to navigate the ocean 
with steam-boats, but our paper is “ stopped” by a ship- 
captain. Our doctor nearly left us the other day because 
a correspondent had praised an enemy of “ our college” 


on account of something which we understand 


to his good faith, though ill, and unable to walk, that | 
was anxious to give him our goods for ivory, and hag 
brought with me a great quantity for that Puro, 
Having finished my speech, he rose, and said in 

Houssa language, that he was glad to see the face of g 
white man—it was what he had long wished for; tha 
he had abundance of ivory, and that all he had wa 
mine: to which sentiment twelve grey-headed ne 

who appeared to form his privy council, bowed assent, 
In the evening I had a visit from a man whose face ] 
thought was not new to me, and a lady who assured im 
she was the king’s mother, and to whom it was intimateg 
that I should give a present. A looking-glass and a cake 
of Windsor soap satisfied her, but not her companion, 
who became abusive, and was at length bundled off by 


—and we expect a “ fieri fucias” in the office presently, 
y 


has said against some law-suit, in we do not remember 
what court. But all those affairs were outdone yester- 
day, by the following :—We were sitting in our elbow- 
chair, ruminating on the decided advantage of virtue over 
vice, when a little withered Frenchman, with a cowhide 
as long as himself, and twice as heavy, rushed into our 
presence. “Sair!” and he stopped to breathe. “ Well, 
Sir?” “ Monsieur!” he stopped again to take breath. 
* Diable, Monsieur!” and he flourished his instrument 
about his head. “ Really, my friend,” said we, smiling, 
for he was not an object to be frightened about, “ when 
you have perfectly finished amusing yourself with that 
weapon, we should like to be the master of our own 
leisure.” “ No, Sair; I have come to horsewhip you wid 
dis cowhide!” We took a pistol from a drawer, cocked 
it. “Pardon, Sair,” said the Frenchman; “I will first 
give you some little explanation. Monsieur, if you have 
writ dis article!” We looked it over, and acknowledged 
ourselves the author. It was a few lines referring to the 
great improvement in rail-roads, and intimating that this 
mode of travelling would one day supersede every other. 
“You have writ dat in your papair ?” “ Yes, Sir.” 
* Well, den, Sair, stop re rascaille papair. I have 
devote all my life to ride de balloon! I shall look to find 
every one wid his little balloon—to ride horseback in de 
air—to go round de world in one summair, and make me 
rich like Monsieur Astain wid de big hotel. Well, Mon- 
sieur, now you put piece in you papair to say dat de rail- 
road, Monsieur, de little rail-road supersede—dat is what 
you say—supersede every ting else. Monsieur, I have 
de honour to inform you dat de rail-road nevair super- 
sede de balloon ; and so, Monsieur, stop you vile o 
—New York Mirror. 


AN AFRICAN KING, 


In the afternoon I was visited by the king, who was 
attended by a great number of eunuchs and a Jead 


of about a dozen horsemen. He was splendidly dressed 
in silk and velvet robes, and ap to be a man of 
immense size. His countenance is by no means prepos- 
sessing, particularly his eyes, which are of a dirty red 
colour, having a sinister and foreboding expression. I 
presented him with a brass-mounted sword, an umbrella 
five fect in diameter, highly ornamented, a brace of pis- 
tols, and several other things, and then informed him 
trough iny interpreter that I had come a great distance 
tu look at him in the face, and to hold a good palaver 


with him ; that his messengers had informed me it was 
his to see the face of a white man; and trusting 


my Kroomen. On the following morning I was carried ty cc 
the king’s house to return his visit, but was only allowed 
to enter the outer courtyard, which is about forty fee 
wide, with a verandah on the side next to the hous, 
Under this verandah I was placed, and in a short time 
the very man who had been turned out of my hut by my jj = 
Kroomen the night before, came and sat down by my side, N UD 
After some conversation, I asked for the king ; on which 3 
he said that he was the king! This was too much fg] —— 
me to believe, until he went through a gateway and rm 
turned in a few minutes with his stomacher and his P 
splendid robes on. After laughing heartily at my asto. 78% 
nishment, he asked for the carpet on which I was seated, MM glways 
and which I refused him, having no other. After some duet !”” 
angry words on both sides, he went off in a pet, and] a 
returned to my hut in any but a pleasant state of mind J seventh 
On inquiry of the owner of my hut, he informed me, and] gith w 
afterwards found it to be the case, that on all great occa. 
sions it is customary for the king and his attendants to fq a4 suf 
puff themselves out to a ridiculous size with cotton wad. fj “Ah !’ 
ding ; and this fully explained the mistake I was unde . 
with regard to the king's identity. On his first visit hej 2° 
appeared to be an immense-sized personage, and could wretch 
not even rise from his seat without assistance. When he 
visited me incognito, he was a raw-boned active-looking pectin 
man.—Laird’s Narrative of the Last Expedition into Cen fj take @ 
tral Africa, able! 
PLAINS OF MARATHON, ame 
Mr Dodwell, in his Travels in Greece, describes tha M11» 
Plain of Marathon, the scene of the celebrated conflict ig fm "°° 
which the Greeks overthrew the Persians. It is about five J rich 
miles in length, and two in breadth, and at present com than t 
posed of corn and pasture land, though overgrown with P 
thistles and bushes. A large tumulus of earth rises from J “It is 
the middle of the plain; and nearer the sea, close to s MM and ye 
marsh, are two others, composed of small stones, and much 
lower than the former. The great tumulus has been jm mpl: 
opened, but without success, because it was not excavated I chagri 
toa suflicient depth. It is singular that no ancient armour a 
has ever been found in the Plain of Marathon, nor scarcely nob 
any relics of the many thousands who perished in this J those 
memorable field. Time may bring to light some inte 
resting particulars; and a proper examination of the (| 72" 
tumuli would be productive of objects of value to the J stract 
antiquarian and the historian. Mr Dodwell found in the nore 
large tumulus some fragments of coarse pottery, anda 
great many small arrow-heads, of black flint, which pro im are fu 
bably belonged to the Persian army. This was the only J gomel 
= of Greece where he found such weapons: those of 
ronze are common on the spots where battles have been charg 
fought. They are generally not above an inch in length; J seems 
and some so much smaller, that it is probable their points But 
are poisoned. Almonds of lead are also sometimes found . 
in the plain, and in different parts of Attica, and are J case | 
ly not much larger than that fruit with the shel HH 4.45 
on. Several blocks of stone and sepulchral stele of marble 
are lying near the two smaller tumuli at Marathon. In fj tirad 
an excavation e here some years ago, the marble nove: 
busts of Socrates, Lucius Verus, and Mareus Aurelius, en 
were found, with another of an unknown which jy ‘ili 
has been attributed to Herodes Atticus. They are sculp 9% least 
tured with great care, and highly finished. In the same Ww 
‘enmg was discovered an antefix of terra-cotta: gold daries 
ave sometimes been found at Marathon, but not in great they 
numbers, those 
SENSIBILITY TO MUSIC, that 
The published fact of the female who died from hear- * 
ing too much music, we do not imagine to be well known this 
in this country ; we therefore give a sketch of it, taken J to us 
from the “ Surgical Repertory” of Turin. A womat, 
twenty-eight years of age, who had never left her village 
or heard a concert, was present at a three days’ fete in of 
1834, and dancing was carried on to the sounds of a brik J whic 
liant orchestra. She entered into the amusement with @ fing 
ardour, and was delighted: but the fete once finished, 
she could not get rid of the impression which the music Jj %® 
had made upon her. Whether she ate, drank, walked, #j ‘me 
sat still, lay down, was occupied or unoccupied, the dif I tent 
ferent airs which she had heard were always present, and HH 4,4, 
succeeded each other in the same order as that in which 
they were executed. Sleep was out of the question, and Hj % ° 
the whole body being deranged in consequence of this, J The 
medical art was called in, but nothing availed, and insix J soo, 
months the person died, without having for one moment he] 
lost the strange sensation ; even in her last moments she 
heard the first violin give some discordant notes, when, jj and 
holding her head with both hands, she cried, “ Oh! what I cert 
a false note—it tears my head.” We have heard of ar @ 
other instance of this in an aged poo, who from the 
year 1829 has the greatest difficulty in going to sleep, tor 
he every evening feels an irresistible desire to % des 
hear an air which belongs to the mountains of Auvergn® J ten, 
He has tried reading aloud, thinking deeply, and several of 
other means, to get rid of it, but it is of no use—he is { 
name f forced, mechanically, to utter the words in the JJ hay 
idiom of Auvergne. We ourselves have seen the most & hj 
alarming effects produced upon children by music to @ 
which they were unaccus and fevers ensue in col oe 
At 
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